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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


BY GAMBLING WITH THE LIVES OF MEN YOU LOSE THE 
CONFIDENCE OF THE TROOPS. 
—Napoleon, Correspondence. No 15,212. 


FEBRUARY was a month of disaster by land and by sea. In 
Malaya a British Army has been defeated and driven to the 

sea, where, as we have lost our command of 
mg that element, our troops have surrendered in 
such numbers as to constitute the worst 
humiliation in our military history. Elsewhere our Libyan 
Army has been thrown back towards the Egyptian border. 
and the English Channel has been so ill-guarded that two 
German battleships and a heavy cruiser have travelled along 
it in daylight accompanied by a regatta of destroyers and mine- 
sweepers and a huge air escort, without being detected until 
they were in the Straits of Dover, by which time it was too 
late to do anything effective to stop them. All these three 
defeats—and the one at sea was the most important and the 
most hurtful to our pride—occurred in spite of the utmost 
heroism on the part of individual soldiers, sailors and airmen. 
That heroism, all unavailing as it was, only heightens the 
effect of the disasters we witnessed. The surrender of Singa- 
pore and the German use of the Channel occurred within two 
days of each other, on February 12 and 14. The feeling in the 
country was no doubt enhanced by this juxtaposition. But 
while the military and naval disasters were great, while they 
leave us in a weakened condition, far the most serious question 
of the hour is the Imperial one. We can recover from naval 
and military defeats, and we can, by drastically setting our 
house in order, ensure a better conduct of the war. But the 
solidity of the Empire is being so shaken by the totally wrong 
policy of the British Government that we may find, even after 
we are on the road to victory—that the Empire has been too 
much weakened to hold together. The blame for this situation 
must be put at the doors of those who have for years devoted 
themselves to loosening Imperial ties, but most of all it will 
attach to the present Cabinet, the members of which seem 
unaware of their duty to their country. Absorbed in watching 
Mr. Churchill’s activities, content to see ‘‘ how he does it,” 
they are as irresponsible as the audience at a conjurer’s show. 
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Wak: searches men and policies. In the last war the first 
two years were spent in making political and military mistakes 
: of every kind. But at the end of 1916 a 
oy can ~—=Government was formed to wage war and, as 
an accession of strength in this purpose, the 
Dominions were represented in the newly formed Imperial 
War Cabinet. The innovation—it was Lord Milner’s idea— 
was an immense success. It was, unfortunately, not persisted 
in when the truce of 1918 was declared, nor when the war was 
renewed in 1939 were the Dominions called again into an 
Imperial War Cabinet either by Mr. Chamberlain or by Mr, 
Churchill, the two Prime Ministers who have led the country 
until now. Mr. Churchill has, in fact, resolutely set his face 
against returning to a system which gives the Dominions an 
equal voice with Britain in determining the military strategy 
in which all alike are interested. True, he has put the new 
Dominion Secretary, Mr. Attlee, into the War Cabinet, but 
this does not give Australia what she asks for. Further, he is, 
as far as possible, making Washington and not London the seat 
of decision. To tell Australia and New Zealand that they must 
look to Mr. Roosevelt ; to urge Canada to throw down her 
trade barriers in the interests of the U S A. ; to import General 
Chiang-Kai-shek into India to make a bargain between the 
Imperial Government and the malcontent Indian politicians ; 
all this is the way to shake confidence in the British all over the 
world. The Chiang-Kai-shek incident had its parallel in the 
last war when General Smuts went to Dublin to talk to the 
Irish rebels. We all know what has happened in Southern Ire- 
land and how detrimental to the whole world our failure to 
govern that country has been. We strongly suspect that the 
influence which weakened us in our Irish policy are at work in 
India. These Chiang-Kai-shek Indian talks simply smell of 
the Round Table. 


THE House of Commons, when it met on February 17, reflected 
the anxiety and dissatisfaction of the country. Mr. Churchill 
— had to give way to the demand for another 

ny debate on the war and to announce changes in 
the War Cabinet Lord Beaverbrook goes, Sir Stafford Cripps 
comes, the numbers are reduced from nine to seven. There 
is no reform of method. The Prime Minister will hardly 
be able to continue to resist reform in his war system. 
There may be people who would rather lose the war than 
part with Mr. Churchill, but they are not in a majority. 
In the Press there has been a great awakening and much 
wholesome criticism, and in this the Daily Mail has been 


SE 
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honourably prominent and devastatingly effective. When 
the Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the 
Admiralty thought it an advantage to us that the German 
battleships should be in a German port, the Daily Mail quoted 
Mr. Churchill’s statement on Norway, to the effect that the 
German occupation of Norway was, in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, a “ great gain ”’ to us. 

In all the mounting anxiety and deepening sense of 
difficulty which is shown by the Press and Parliament, not 
much has been said about the threat to the Empire. This is 
in deep peril and not from the Germans or Japanese. Lord 
Bennett said something of the risks he sees and the remedies 
he professes on February 16, when he pointed out that we 
must get together. ‘‘ Unless we were prepared for what came 
after the war we might as well not win it, because a war won 
without the ability to carry on afterwards was the equivalent 
of a war lost.” His remedy is to create a ‘‘ United States of 
the British Empire.’”” We reprint the speech Lord Bennett 
recently made on the situation of the Empire. In this he put 
forward a strong plea for better war organisation. We 
hope he will be listened to for we cannot afford to drift. 


It is in the Pacific that we best see the importance of the 
Imperial element in the military situation. Our Pacific 
strategy was decided in London, and, as we 
now see, decided wrongly. It was carried 
out—in part—by Australian troops, 10,000 of 
them fought the battle of Malaya and the survivors have been 
surrendered. We have the authority of The Times Singapore 
Correspondent for saying that their general was the best of 
the military leaders. Now Australia is the Dominion nearest 
to us in sympathy, she has had grievous losses, and she has 
had them without having the responsibility for strategic 
decisions. This is a dangerous situation for the whole Empire. 
The Australians have taken the blow with superb courage and 
perfect steadiness, for they are true sons of their fathers. 
But the fact remains that they do not feel responsible for the 
mistakes made, and while blaming no individual over here, 
they demand that this situation should cease. They ask for 
a seat in our war councils. They press for a genuine Imperial 
War Cabinet on the model of that of 1917. It is for the 
Imperial Parliament to insist that their demand be complied 
with. Mr. Churchill cannot continue to refuse to set his 
Administration in order. 

For there is more at stake than the immediate future of 


Imperial and 
Military 
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the Battle of the Pacific. The whole fabric of the British 
Empire will be affected by the decisions of the next few months 
and, if the structure of that great bulwark of sanity crumbles 
as the result of wrong decisions taken here, then the whole | 
world will be the poorer. Thus the maintenance of the 


Empire is the first duty. But only second to it, bound up} 


with it and vital to it, is the necessary military victory. In 
that new minds are needed as well as a new deal in the Cabinet, 
We have one outstanding man. General Wavell. Let him | 
be recalled from the Pacific and put in charge of the war here. 
But not as the C.I.G.S., in which post he could be treated as 
of no account. He should be Defence Minister with a seat in 
the War Cabinet. 


THE public has been very deeply moved by the escape of the | 
German battleships Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, and the Prin 
Eugen, which had been sheltering at Brest 
eee respectively since March and May, 1941. They 
put to sea on the night of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 11, strongly escorted by destroyers and _ E-boats, 
Together with this regatta they steamed up Channel, passed 
through the Straits of Dover about noon the next day, and 


reached a German port in the Heligoland Bight during the 
following mght. Those are the bare facts of an incident more | 
humiliating to British pride of sea power than any since those | 
of 1780 and 1781. Since they entered the French port, the 
two battleships have been undoubtedly immobilised by 
damage inflicted on them in the numerous attacks of the 
R.A.F.; for if they had been capable of movement, it is | 
inconceivable that they should not have put to sea in May 


to the support of the Bismarck. The Scharnhorst, however, | 


was sufficiently repaired to make an excursion to La Pallice 
in July, though she returned a few days later to Brest, | 
apparently finding the A.A. defences of the southern port not 
complete enough for her liking. That they were once again, 
in spite of the intense attacks of the R.A.F.—intrepidly made 
in the face of what are probably the strongest A.A. defences 
in the world—almost repaired and preparing to leave was 
well known on this side of the Channel ; and intensive attacks | 
began again at the end of December, and have been continued 
ever since, whenever weather has made them possible, both 
by night and day. The last attack was made on Wednesday, 
February 11, probably after they had put to sea. The 
Admiralty must have realised that, when these ships did put 
to sea, they would return to Germany. They had been 0 | 
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harbour for nearly a year, and it has always been the German 
practice to put ships through a period of intensive ‘‘ working 
up”’ before regarding them as fit for full active service. The 
only place where that could be done was the Baltic. It must 
also have been clear that the Channel route was a much more 
likely choice for them than a circuit of the British Isles. It 
would give them the air cover, from the airfields of the 
occupied countries, which is an absolute necessity in waters 
accessible to strong hostile air forces ; and it could be traversed 
in some 24 hours, of which more than half would be in the 
dark. The choice of a moonless night and weather suitable 
for evasion of observation might reduce the chances of their 
being seen, and they risked the chance of British battleships— 
whose stations are well known to them—being brought 
against them in the short space of time they would be at sea. 
By the northern route, on the other hand, the passage would 
have taken three days or more. They would have no air 
cover at all until after they had passed the most dangerous 
part of the voyage, nor could they be escorted by light craft. 
Of the two alternatives the Channel route was clearly prefer- 
able. All this is mere common sense. As the moonless nights 
approached, and particularly when thick weather was either 
prevailing or indicated, reconnaissance became a duty once 
it was known that the ships were in a condition to sail. It 
was important that we should learn, at the earliest possible 
moment, if Brest was empty; and it was also important to 
search the area which the ships might have reached by 
daylight, if they had left during the preceding night. For 
if they went up Channel, the time to attack them was before 
they reached the Straits of Dover; after they passed the 
narrows, not only must every attack be a chase, but they 
would be getting all the time farther and farther away from 
British airfields while remaining all the time within easy 
range of their own. 


No hint of the German battleships having left Brest seems to 
have been received in this country until 11.35 a.m.—®more 
A than three and a half hours after dawn—when 
& oat they were almost in the Straits. And the 
usiness “y: : . 24 
public will want to know who is responsible 
for this lack of vigilance. It would appear that the Admiralty 
and the Air Force do not work together. In this instance it 
would seem that each left the other to do the work which 
both should have performed together. It was left to the 
gallantry of a very weak air force and a few destroyers to 
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endeavour— too late—to redeem the situation. Almost before 
any attack could develop the German ships, which were 
screened by destroyers, torpedo-boats and E-boats, were 
through the Straits. The first attackers off the mark were 
the old Swordfish aeroplanes of the Fleet Air Arm—a seven- 
year-old biplane with a speed of 110 knots carrying a smal] 
torpedo. Six of them went in to the attack ; none returned, 
for the German ships were protected by hundreds of shore- 
based fighters of the latest type. The motor torpedo-boats 
from Dover were the next, but the enemy was through the 
narrows before they could attack, and they seem to have had 
to fire their torpedoes at long range if they were to get in an 
attack at all before the enemy escaped. Bombers and torpedo 
aircraft of the R.A.F., nearly 300 of them, got off as soon as 
they could be appropriately armed, but many of them did 
not find their target ; some hits were claimed, however, and 
their losses were substantial. Destroyer flotillas in the North 
Sea, steaming straight across minefields, since to make a 
detour by swept channels would lose them their chance of 
overtaking the enemy, next attacked, going in to less than 
4,000 yards to fire and returning without loss, though not 
without damage and casualties ; they too believed they had 
made some hits. By that time the Germans were out of reach 
of British fighters, but still, of course, well covered by their 
own. Whether or not any of the torpedo hits reported were 
actualities, the enemy was not stayed, and reached a German 
port in the course of the night. Ina few weeks, if not sooner, 
the German available battle fleet in home waters will consist 
of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau—as well as the Tirpitz— 
with any others that may have been built since any definite 
knowledge of German shipbuilding was available in this 
country. That is no small reintorcement. We must look for 
the Germans to take naval as well as military action. 


THE Prime Minister correctly judged the feeling in the country 
when he appointed a Court of Enquiry, presided over by Mr. 
Justice Bucknill, to report at once on the 
escape of the German ships and on the failure 
of sea and air vigilance to discover their presence in the Channel 
before 11.30. Mr. Justice Bucknill will be supported by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hugh Binney and Air Marshall Sir Edgar Ludlow- 
Hewitt. Mr. Churchill did not promise that the reports would 
be published, he indicated rather that this might not be 
desirable. But it is something that an enquiry should be 
made and that responsibilities should be assessed. 


An Enquiry 
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Tue destruction of the great and noble works of man is one 
of the tragedies of war. Singapore was the bastion of the 
f British in the Far East, that it was ill-con- 
Singapore ceived for its purposes, misplaced and wrongly 
built is now evident, but it carried the hopes of the British 
Empire for half a generation. Yet in the World War all that 
we were able to do was to destroy it, for not even for a week 
after hostilities began, did it perform any useful function. 
From the word go it was a trap in which men were placed 
thousands of them—while other men fought unavailingly 
in the jungle to keep back the enemy in a region which 
our military authorities had wrongly believed to be impene- 
trable. 

On February 11 The Times published a last sketch of the 
proud Singapore dockyard. It makes painful reading :— 


‘“* Here was one of the great naval bases of the world. It was 
more than a base; it was a self-contained city, covering several 
square miles. It had been nearly 20 years a-building, millions of 
tons of earth had been moved, one whole river had been diverted. 
It had cost perhaps £60,000,000. 

“Here was a floating-dock, towed 8,000 miles from England, 
that could accommodate a 45,000-ton battleship ; a smaller floating- 
dock for the repair of destroyers and submarines ; a graving-dock 
able to accommodate with a few feet to spare the Queen Mary or the 
Queen Elizabeth. Here was a giant 500-ton crane able to lift an entire 
gun-turret out of a battleship. Here were workshops for the repair 
and maintenance of machinery and guns ; an Admiralty transmitting 
station, one of the most powerful in the world; wharves for 
revictualling and refuelling ships; huge underground oil and 
armament depots ; shore accommodation for the crews of ships ; 
whole residential areas of small villas, such as might be found in 
any London suburb ; and 17 football fields. 

“Here was a large concrete administration building which had 
been the brain centre and the nerve centre of British Far Eastern 
strategy. Here were barracks that housed a labour force of 12,000 
Asiatics. Just off the shore of the base were 22 square miles of deep 
sea anchorage which could accommodate with ease a combined 
British and American naval force. Next door was the great airfield 
and the R.A.F. establishment of Seletar, an air base complementary 
to the naval base, huge hangars, repair shops, administrative build- 
ings, houses for personnel, runways from the sea for seaplanes, and 
great oil tanks.” 


THE powerful guns pointed only to sea. It had not occurred 
to anyone that an attack could come from the land. Even 
y* 
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when the French handed over Indo-China no 
eyes turned away from the sea towards the 
looming Japanese. Now the great arsenal is 
dismantled and the floating dock is sunk :— 


The Wrong 
Idea 


“* The great floating-dock had been sunk just off the shore. Its 
upper works rose above the still water of the Strait. The great crane 
still stood, one of its girders scarred by a shell. Shells had also fallen 
through the roofs of the boiler shop, the light machine shop, and 
the foundry. One or two had struck the administration building, 
from which everything had been removed... . 

“Such were the last days of the great Singapore naval base, 
Like the Maginot Line it never came fully into action at all. That 
was its supreme tragedy. . . . It had been tucked away at the back 
of the island as if an attack on the base from the mainland was a 
possibility that had never occurred to its designers. Indeed it had 
been built on the premise that our Navy and Air Force would never 
permit an enemy to come within 100 miles of Singapore.” 


The idea that we should ever lose command of both sea and 
air never dawned upon the architects of Singapore. But then 
they reckoned without the League of Nations and the pacifists 
who forced upon us a quarrel with Japan. 

In a powerful dispatch from Batavia on February 17, The 
Times Correspondent told us of the ineptitude of both the 
Military and Civil organisation in Malaya. Many of the soldiers 
were in poor condition. The Military Command was com- 
pletely inadequate and the civilian authorities no better. From 
Australia, from Sir Keith Murdoch, there came to the Daily 
Mail on February Ig an even stronger criticism :— 

“The ideas which London and Washington had in December 
about the Japanese must be scrapped. Perhaps new men could 
form new plans. The old plans were bad. ... Why was the 
battle for Singapore Island fought at all? More than two weeks 
ago it was clear that nothing could be gained. The fact is Singapore 
was a crowning disaster and an unavoidable one.” 


At the end of January the two Houses of Parliament held 
debates on the conduct of the war. In the House of Commons 

this was a full-dress affair and it afforded Mr. 
egg Churchill the opportunity to make two speeches 
in his most vivid style. To hear him is to 
realise what the power of Parliamentary oratory can be. In 
listening to the flow of his phrases we realise the strength of 
the wands of these magicians. In peace time, or after victory, 
what could be more delectable than to hear the phrases such 
a man can coin for our delight, and to study the way in which 
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the great House of Commons speakers play upon their 
instrument, which is the House of Commons itself? But we 
are at war, bitterly and fundamentally involved in the greatest 
struggle for survival in our history and, during the debates of 
January 27, 28, 29, the atmosphere was charged with other 
fluids than that of receptive admiration. Members had been 
to see their constituents during the holidays and they had 
realised the deep anxiety and the general discontent of the 
country at our prolonged war mismanagement and at the 
evidence of our unpreparedness for eventualities. They there- 
fore came to the debate in two moods and these were contradic- 
tory, for the first mood was deeply critical, and the second 
was one of awed reverence for the head of the Government. 
This double attitude led to the cancellation of action. For, 
while enough was said during the debate of the almost 
universal mismanagement to upset ten ordinary Ministries, 
yet members of the House of Commons were afraid to go to the 
end of their own thought, and the Government, which had 
been so completely shown up from all sides of the House, was 
accorded an almost unanimous vote of confidence. But the 
castigation of Ministerial incompetence had been too severe 
not to take effect, and on February 19 Mr. Churchill announced 
the changes in his Government. It is worth while, therefore, 
to recall what was said on this historic occasion. 


THE late Lord Salisbury used to say of one of his colleagues— 
the Duke of Devonshire—that he showed his impartiality by 
The I speaking on one side of a question and voting 

a on the other. That is what the House of 
Commons did in the debate. Members of all three parties 
with very few exceptions spoke with deep anxiety of our 
situation and with grave disapproval of the lack of foresight 
shown by the Government in every phase of the war. Yet 
they ensured the continuance of this mismanagement by their 
votes. The idea seems to have been that if a British Govern- 
ment received an adverse vote because it was not prosecuting 
the war with sufficient vigour, this vote would be interpreted 
by the world at large as an indication that we were tired of 
the struggle! There are moments when the wonder felt by 
all those who study the House of Commons from outside must 
be expressed at the sort of reasoning that affects members. 
They have a mentality all their own, but they will not find 
this in their constituents, who want to win the war and win 
it as quickly as possible so as to put an end to the slaughter 
and ruin in the world. Ordinary Britons know—because we all 
see this in our daily walks abroad and Members themselves 
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said it—‘‘ War has become an industry and there are masses 
of people in this country living on the assumption that it is 
going on for ever instead of regarding war as a dreadful thing 
to be got rid of as quickly as possible. There is no Zeal in our 
Government Departments, but there is plenty of overtime” 
(Sir H. Williams, M.P. for Richmond). The public also believe 
that our production effort “is a failure of the first magnitude, 
that the Ministry must be charged with blunders, mismanage- 
ment, unreadiness and above all misjudgment such as we have 
rarely known in any other struggle’ (Mr. Henderson Stewart, 
M.P. for East Fife). 

The public believe this mentality is promoted by the 
slackness of Ministerial control and the way in which incom- 
petence, whether in high places or low, is never punished or 
even reprimanded. They see the effect of this all round 
them and in every walk of their own over-controlled and 
hindered lives. The British believe that their affairs are being 
mismanaged and they are going to convince their Members 
of this fact. 


DuRING the debate, besides hearing general and very serious 
criticism, the Prime Minister had to answer three specific 

questions: (1) Would he yield to Australia’s 
a Bel request that an Australian should sit in the 
a aeess British War Cabinet ? (2) Would he appoint 

a Minister of Production? (3) Would he 
remodel his Government with a view to a better working 
war administration than can be provided by the heads of busy 
departments? The first and third questions were the most 
important of these. Mr. Churchill replied that he would allow 
an Australian to sit in the British War Cabinet but that the 
responsibility for decisions would rest with the British 
Government, as the ‘‘ presence of Dominion representatives for 
certain purposes would not affect the collective responsibility 
of H.M. servants in Great Britain to Crown and Parliament.’ 
This last sentence meant that the Imperial War Cabinet 
was not to be constituted. Mr. Churchill’s offer to Aus- 
tralia would appear to be a putting-off operation some- 
what resembling the famous three card trick. We hope the 
great Dominion will insist on something better. On the second 
point, namely the appointment of a Minister of Production, 
Mr. Churchill yielded to public opinion—and appointed Lord 
Beaverbrook! But he was adamant about reorganising his 
Government. It would be disloyal, he said, not to stick by 
all his colleagues; echoing Hitler, he said that he alone was 
responsible—that is true, the Prime Minister is responsible for 
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a wrong choice of colleagues and for not shifting them when 
they are useless, unfit or worn out. So the debate ended 
amidst scenes which recalled Munich, but the public felt 
frustrated and more anxious than ever and that their anxiety 
was justified was immediately shown by naval and military 
events in February. The debate was, if the vote alone was 
considered, a triumph for the Prime Minister, but it was not 
the vote which counted but the indictment of Ministerial mis- 
management. In the event Lord Beaverbrook resigned from 
the Cabinet, and Mr. Oliver Lyttelton was sent for from Cairo 
to attend to production. While the Cabinet was re-shuffled. 
Thus in February Mr. Churchill cast out in handfuls the very 
colleages he would not part with in January. The vote of 
confidence had meant nothing. What had counted was the 
opinion of the country. This took some days to make itself 
felt. 


Cn 


AFTER the debate there was a pause. And it was on February 
10 that Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons 
what were to be the powers of the Minister of 
Production. He is to exercise general super- 
Vision over production but not over man-power. 
On that day also Mr. Churchill inaugurated the Pacific Council 
which sits in London and over which he presides. It is com- 
posed of representatives of Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, India and the chiefs of the Staffs 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The object of this body, 
says The Times, is to organise allied strategy in the Pacific 
working with a similar group in Washington. This is how our 
contemporary forecasts the working of these committees :— 


Circumlo- 
cution 


“Tf General Wavell had a proposal to make that affected two or 
more of the allied nations, he would send it forward in duplicate— 
one copy to the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee in Washington, 
the other to the Chiefs of Staff Committee in London. If the pro- 
posal needed research each committee would pass it back to its 
planning staff. These staffs in London and Washington would 
compare notes quickly, reach their conclusions, and pass the pro- 
posal back to the Chiefs of Staff Committee, who in turn would put 
it before the Administration in Washington and the Pacific War 
Council here. Then it would be left to President Roosevelt to pass on the 
instruction—once it had been fully agreed—-to General Wavell. Decisions 
of purely British domestic concern would, of course, be dealt with 
by the British authorities themsetves.” (Our italics.) 


It will be seen that the last word rests with the United States, 
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but, as before all this back and forth to committees and staffs 


could possibly be completed, the Japanese would have won 


the war we need not, perhaps, notice this detail. 


IT is a commonplace statement in discussions of the crisis 
in our Government that there is a dearth of men of out- 
The D standing political ability and proved expe- 
at aia th rience. There are few well-known names before 

the public other than those of party poli- 
ticians. There is no Milner, no Curzon, no Rhodes, Lugard or 
Kitchener. There is no one who has added a province to the 
Empire, strengthened a weak colony, negotiated a valuable 
treaty. In 1916, when the Asquith Government was tottering 
to its unhonoured fall, there were several such men, available 
for the formation of a new Government, and Mr. Lloyd 
George made great use of them. Twenty-six years later 
there is not one. The last considerable figure in Imperial 
affairs was Lord Lloyd, and he died a year ago. What is 
the meaning of this dearth? The race is the same; it has 
not deteriorated in any way save in this of finding and training 
the necessary leaders. That the men are there and as good as 
ever we may be sure, but they do not now get the chance to 
show the mettle of their pasture, nor do they get the training 
to fit them to take hold in a grave national crisis. Further 
than this they are not known to the public, and they cannot, 
therefore, be put forward by outside opinion as suitable 
candidates for high office. It is well for us to ask why this is 
so, and in order to answer the question we must go back some 
way. 

The Victorian age was an age of British expansion, the 
Empire was developed and added to. Colonies were given 
Constitutions, Protectorates were established, Sea Power 
was developed. At home the country became very wealthy. 
This process was checked by Gladstonian theories. In the 
‘eighties the sinister shadow of Irish Home Rule was thrown 
over our politics; it was the first modern effort to dismember 
the Empire, and the settlement of Majuba, which belongs to 
the same period, helped to keep racialism alive and vicious in 
South Africa. But after the Gladstonian era was over there 
was with Lord Salisbury, and under the inspiration of Joseph 
Chamberlain, a last period of expansion and Empire consolida- 
tion. This coincided with the wise diplomacy which inade 
friends with France and Japan. It ended in 1905. Under the 
Campbell Bannerman and Asquith régimes the policy of 
scuttle from Empire responsibilities once more began. 


 eenemnan 
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In a period of expansion men of ability find their opportuni- 
ties and get their promotion. In those Victorian days capable 
A Bad School ™¢™ Were wanted for the new work constantly 

” accruing, and they were found. Incapables 
are quickly discovered in such times, and they have to be 
discarded in a sphere where power is increasing. During the 
war and immediately after, such men had full scope, but in the 
era 1920 to 1938, during those formation years of the men who 
are now 50, we find a nerveless political theory, partly com- 
posed of the old Gladstonianism, and partly of the new 
Internationalism. This theory precluded the use of men of 
character or ability, and none such were looked for. All that 
was asked of Viceroys and Colonial Governors was to swallow 
the humiliations which were put upon them by whatever 
Gandhis and Hertzogs there were in the outer marches of the 
Empire, while the duty of British Ambassadors was to abandon 
British interests and to turn a blind eye to foreign dangers. 
For the British Governments of the day—whether Coalition, 
Conservative, Socialist or National, had no policy of any kind 
save that of avoiding responsibility, and their appointments 
were worthy of them. Thus few men of character have served 
our country for 20 years, and successive British Governments, 
by their choice of agents, have shown that they had no desire 
topromote or advance any such men. We have only to look 
at the names of the recent Indian Viceroys to realise the blight 
which lay on our public services. Among ambassadors and 
minor Colonial governors there have been capable and patriotic 
men. They have never been brought forward or promoted as 
they would have been before the era of cowardice and con- 
traction that has reigned since the last war and which has seen 
the culmination of Gladstonianism in Ireland: in the Statute 
of Westminster: in the retrogression in South Africa, in India, 
in Egypt and elsewhere, and which is not yet over—as we may 
judge by the efforts at present made to get the U.S.A. to take 
over our war responsibilities and General Chiang-Kai-shek to 
settle our Indian problems. 


In the recent inquest on the conduct of the war the House of 
Lords made an impressive contribution. Two speeches stood 
out. Lord Bennett’s and Lord Chatfield’s. 
The first we print elsewhere. Lord Chatfield’s 
we quote here. He spoke on the folly of the policy of quarrel- 
ling with Japan unless we were prepared to immensely add to 
our Navy. Here is what he said: 
“The fact that we should suffer some humiliation in the Far 
East at the present time is not traceable really to any recent decisions 


Damning ! 


i) 
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that may have been made, though they may have had some effect 
in those misfortunes. It is due to the mishandling of our Imperial 
defence over a very long period of years. It was when we determined 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance ust 20 years ago that we created . . . 
a potential hostile torce in the third greatest sea Power, 10,000 
miles away from our home bases. How often did the Admiralty 
warn successive Governments—and I have been 12 years at the 
Admiralty, so 1 know—that we had created a new menace which 
might be tar off but which was one which we should watch and 
prepare for. Unfortunately we neither watched nor prepared. 
‘The command that Japan now has of the Pacific area is due 
to her sea power. That sea power is a power which is not wielded, 
as it has been in home waters. by small ships and by powerful 
aircraft ; it is being wielded basically by her capital ships and her 
aircraft carriers, because it is a war of oceans. . . . Yet, when the 
Admiralty and the Government wanted to build the very ships 
which would have been so valuable to counter that rising new 
menace they could not get the Government of the day to accept the 
situation. Naval Conference after Naval Conference was created 
in order to stop our battle fleet and our aircraft carrier force being 
rebuilt. [ven after the Washington Conterence in 1922, when we 
laid down exactly the programme on which we should start . . . in 
1932, to rebuild our battle fleet and our aircraft carrier force . . 
ways were found of getting round that, and so in 1930 we had 
another Naval Conference, the third, and in that unfortunate 
moment we signed away our naval superiority and deliberately 
hamstrung the British Navy so that we could not build a single 
capital ship or aircraft carrier beyond a very small quota that had 
been agreed on at Washington, for another five years, that is, not 
until 1937, two and a half years betore the war started.” 
The National Review, with the ever to be regretted 


Morning Post, protested at each stage of these disastrous 
years. Parliament, with the exception of the Page-Croft 
group in the House of Commons, remained silent. 


But Lord Chatfield had more to say, and he said it with great 
directness. 


“ The Death ‘“ When you come to think of these things, when 
Blow ” you come to think of the death blow that was struck 


at our naval power in those days, when you come to 
think of the slow rate of building of that Navy, and that in 1937, 
when we were all once more free to build, the nations of the Axis 
group, who only had to look after their own corner of the world; 
to look after their own defence and their own aggressions, had 
exactly the same time in which to rebuild their Navy as we had with 
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our great Imperial responsibilities all over the world, it is not 
surprising that at the present time we are in trouble. It is that 
political weakness as regards all naval matters which has for so 
many years refused to further ahead, that has caused the Admiralty 
and the Navy so much anxiety and for so long. 

“That anxiety came to a head in the Abyssinian crisis and it 
came to a further head about the time of Munich.” 


It may be asked what Lord Chatfield was doing that he 
did not protest. But it is fair to him to say that he was at sea 
during the fateful years 1929-32. The weakness that he 
showed came later, but he has no responsibility for the 
criminal folly of the MacDonald-Alexander period. 


WHat Lord Chatfield had to say about the loss of the 
two great ships Repulse and Prince of Wales was also of 


interest : 
The Prince of “ When you are weak, skilful disposition of your 
Wales and torces becomes even more important. Why then, 
Repulse many are asking and asking quite naturally, did we send 


the Prince of Wales and the Repulse out to Singapore a 
short time ago ? Why did we send two ships which we now know— 
but which we did not know at that time—were unescorted by their 
proper ancillary vessels? Why did we send them out to that 
dangerous position? Was that a naval disposition? I have the 
greatest admiration for the work of the Naval Staff in this war. 
They have had a tremendous task, a heavier task than has ever fallen 
on any Naval Staff before in our history, and they have carried out 
their responsibilities—it I, as a naval officer, may say so with all 
respect—admirably. I cannot believe it was a naval disposition to 
move those two ships out—as they were moved—to the Far East. 
It was a political decision, and it is an astonishing thing that you 
can never get the lay mind to understand naval strategy. . . . When 
it is said that these two ships were sent out as a spear point—those 
were the words used by the Prime Minister yesterday—as a spear 
point of the British Navy, we must remember that battleships are 
not spear points. They are not forwards in the game at sea; they 
are full-backs, and they should not be sent into dangerous positions 
where a great disaster may occur unless they have that adequate 
support which all naval officers would know to be necessary. It is 
just the same sort of amateur idea that the young chess player has, 
and naval strategy is very much akin to chess. When playing 
against a skilful player, he will move up his queen at an early part 
of the game into the middle of the board, without having it supported 
by pawns and other lesser pieces. What happens? ‘The queen is 
taken and the young player is lucky if he does not lose the game. 
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When you have these avoidable disasters occurring, it naturally 
makes any reasonable man wonder whether the strategical machine 
which grinds out these decisions is all that it should be.” 


There is one thing which is much in the public mind just 


now. It always used to be supposed that the Board of | 
Admiralty had the right to resign if they disapproved of | 


decisions made over their heads in naval matters. In 1895 
and again in 1926 this right was invoked. It is now suggested 
—Major Milner in the House of Commons referred to this— 
that Orders in Council have modified a right which should be 
jealously guarded. 


But Lord Chatfield had something to say about the dominance 
of the Prime Minister in strategy, and his claim to be alone 
responsible : 

“T would say to you that there is no man who 
can hold that single responsibility, in a war of this 
nature, safely. It is too great. Neither Julius Cesar at his best nor 
Napoleon could have conducted a war of this magnitude—the 
Armies, the Navies, and now the Air Force as well. We know that 
Napoleon himself, great as he was, invariably made a mess of his 
Navy. He invariably told it to do things which it could not do 
because he himself had never learnt what it was to be at sea. And 
so also to-day it is impossible for any one individual to hold those 
gigantic strings of war over the whole world, over all the oceans, 
and to be able to give daily great decisions when he has nobody by 
his side competent to help him really to make certain that nothing 
has been left unthought of, that no concealed trap has been un- 
discovered.” 


Our Nelson- 
Napoleon 


The speaker concluded a memorable address with a plea 
for a Defence Minister. He has no doubt, no one with any 
knowledge of the war situation can have any doubt, that to 
continue as we are spells disaster. 


THE mortality among Herr Hitler’s henchmen continues. 
Last month we commented on the unexpected death of 
Tod Marshal von Reichenau. Besides him, Ger- 

, many has lost the air aces Udet and Wilberg— 
both in air accidents. Now comes the news of another acci- 
dent. This time to General Todt, the, great road-maker 
and organiser, and the world is indulging in conjectures. 
Was this man, who was really great at his job, thrown out of 
a plane, or did he crash, as is said? We shall not be told. 
He was—next to Hitler—the most considerable man the 
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Germans have thrown up and his talents and drive were given 
full scope. Hitler went to his funeral and wept visibly and 
audibly, his courtiers following suit and sobbing and ‘blow- 
ing their noses in unison. What a scene! 

Mr. Ward Price, in the Daily Mail, gave a sketch of Todt’s 
work and what it involved. 


“Like the men who raised the Pyramids, he had at his disposi- 
tion unlimited labour and materials. Like Napoleon, he could 
rule his national roads across the map with dictatorial powers 
behind him to ride roughshod over property rights, vested interests 
and local preferences. 

“A whole band of the countryside would be altered to make 
room for these broad highways which swept across the face of 
Germany with the geometric majesty of the canals of Mars.” 


5 


No building was allowed to stand within 500 metres of the 
road. 


“Farms, cottages, churches vanished as the broad concrete 
strips approached. Their ruins went to form the rubble-bed of the 
all-devouring road.” 


What a nightmare. Can we wonder that the Germans have 
never been able to become a people, when they show such 
disregard for their history ? 


Mr. WARD PRICE was, it is well known, a persona grata in 
Germany a few years ago. The followin is an account 
y § § 

Ox the Track of a trip he made on one of these roads. 


“ Five or six years ago Todt took me out from Munich. . 

“‘Hess was at the wheel of the 90 horse-power super-charged 
Mercédés, and we moved like a meteor. 

“IT remember Todt saying on the way: ‘ While automobile 
engineers have been perfecting cars like this, road engineers have 
continued to build roads on which their full power can never be 
med.” . 

“Todt never saw on his roads the masses of cars for which he 
designed them. They were the emptiest motor ways in the world. 
In peace time, except for Nazi bosses hurtling along in their offi- 
cial Mercédés, it was mostly foreign cars that used them. 

“And though every possible safety device had gone to their 
planning, they produced their share of fatal accidents.” 


We may remember that a few years ago manufacturers of 
cement, and other road materials got up a great campaign 
lor putting England under concrete. This campaign was 
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warmly supported from Germany and a lot of mugs went to 
that country as guests of the German Government in order to 
come back and crack up Todt’s performances. We guessed 
at the time and we now know why the Germans wanted 
80 feet wide tracks in England. 


THERE is a permanent fog screen over our: propaganda to 
Germany. Now and then it lifts for a moment, as when 
The Times told us what one of the more dis- 
Our Broadcasts reputable wireless stations was saying on a low 
to Germany Q Pe Reais. agp. 
wave-length to which few English people can 
listen. What went out from this station at one time was 
horrible and most damaging to our good name. But the 
stuff the B.B.C. puts across is also very damaging to our 
reputation for morals and good sense. Now it should be said 
that the B.B.C. are only the transmitters of this stuff, the 
editing of our talks to Germany is vested in a body called the 
Political Warfare Executive, and this body is unfortunate 
both in its reading of the situation in Germany and its knovw- 
ledge of German character. In an article called “ They're 
telling the Germans we respect them,’ Quinton Varley in the 
Daily Mail has called attention to some of the statements 
recently broadcast to Germany. Quinton Varley is the pen- 
name of a very distinguished writer who lived I1 years in 
Germany as the correspondent of a well-known newspaper ; 
he is an excellent German scholar and has a very good under- 
standing of Germans. He writes both with knowledge and 
deep mistrust of the way in which these broadcasts are given. 
There is one broadcaster—Mr. Crossmann—who evidently 
has an undue admiration for Germans and little knowledge 
of them. Some of the quotations from his talks are truly 
surprising. He spoke of “‘ the German people whose qualites 
we respect in war time,’ and added that “ We English” 
found it ‘‘ painfully hard” to believe that German soldiers 
‘recognise Hitler as their Commander-in-Chief.” After this 
it is not surprising to hear that the P.W.E. speaker dis- 
likes and belittles that great public servant, Lord Vansittart, 
who was described as “an ordinary private person”! He 
believes that Lord Vansittart is quite mistaken about 
Germany ; he believes that there are two Germanys and that 
one of them is a ‘‘ fundamentally peace-loving people.’ 
And so forth. What is the purpose of all this sucking-up to 
a ruthless and savage enemy ? What effect does the Foreign 
Office think that this blah and blather can have on them? 
It is really tragic that any energy should be wasted on such 


stuff. 
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Tue Riom Trial opened on February 1g. It is not going 
according to plan, being dominated by the personality of two 
The Riom Trial of the six accused men. Those on trial are 

» M.M. Blum and Daladier, three other ex- 
Ministers and General Gamelin, the ex-Generalissimo; the 
prisoners—they were condemned to terms of imprisonment 
before their trial by a decree of Marshal Pétain—are accused 
of having failed to arm France adequately. The two ex- 
Premiers are also accused of having slowed military production 
by their labour legislation, and General Gamelin is accused of 
military incompetence. When the sitting opened it at once 
became apparent that the prosecution was not going to have 
everything its own way. General Gamelin refused to plead. 
M. Daladier said that the whole trial was a German trick to get 
the blame for the war put on France, he refused to be silenced 
by the presiding Judge, who requested him not to mention 
Germany. He asked why he had been refused access to the 
military documents which would have revealed the causes of 
the disasters of the French army. “Is it to ensure impugnity 
for the Generals who capitulated in the midst of the battle ?”’, 
he said, and he asked “ Is it because to-day’s arraignment is 
not against the accused but against the Republic ?’”’. M. Blum 
then spoke. He denied the legality of the Court. But, he 
said, ‘“‘ I will not share the silence of Gamelin.”’ His whole 
speech was a powerful indictment of the military and of his 
accusers. Commenced on February 1g, it continued the next 
day. Carrying the war into the enemy’s country, M. Blum 
demanded the indictment of those enemies of the Republic, 
the Cagoulards, while in defence of his own administration he 
said that it had “ carried out the sovereign will of the people.”’ 
This candid and courageous statement was not at all what the 
Germans and their Vichy puppets wanted to hear. We are 
told that the Riom trials will last for several weeks, they will 
rouse and cheer the French people by allowing them to hear 
the old language of freedom and courage. 


Ix the days when France was governed by the men French 
dectors had chosen, the Budget of her national expenditure 
The Vich was discussed in her Parliament. Now, half 
Budget y the country is under direct—and the other 
half under indirect—German rule. In the 
latter, the Vichy half, the Budget for 1942 has recently been 
published. It is the first such publication since Marshal 
Pétain threw himself at Hitler’s feet in June, 1940, and it 
may be looked upon as a straw that shows in which way the 
current is setting. It is evidence that Frenchmen have to be 
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told something of what is happening in their country. The 
document refers to the expenditure of 1941. This amounted 
to 245 milliards of francs. Of this colossal sum 130 milliards 
were paid as tribute to Germany, while 125 milliards provided 
for French requirements. We are told that 75 milliards 
were raised by taxation, 70 milliards were advanced by the 
Bank of France and the balance—r1o00 milliards—was covered 
by public loans. For 1942 the costs of French administration 
are to be increased by 84 milliards. Six milliards of this js 
to go on military strength in the French Colonies, to increase 
salaries and generally to provide, says the Report, for “ the 
financial consequences of the organisation of a professional 
army.” Certain taxes have been increased, among others 
income tax on agriculture and on professional incomes, and 
these are estimated to bring in 80 milliards instead of 75, 
There will also be a tax on non-utilised building land. Indirect 
taxes on wine and other alcoholic drink sold for consumption 
in public houses and restaurants will be heavier. In the coming 
year the German tribute will be 120 milliards. The Report, 
in speaking of this, says :— 


“ But hostilities continue and the weight of the German tribute 
becomes heavier as our economy deteriorates.” 


Hostilities continue ; the men of Vichy would like to see them 
end with a German victory, otherwise ...? Our con- 
temporary France, commenting on the figures of this budget, 
says, “Capitulation is expensive. . . . Collaboration is bank- 
rupt.”’ 


THE American Press is often refreshingly outspoken. Here is 

what a country paper, the Carrol County Independent of New 

Hampshire, recently said about Congress 

es members. It is equally appropriate to British 

* Members of Parliament. The writer asked 

pertinent questions about the mistakes made. He asked for 

the names of those who had opposed the fortification of 

Guam, and to know who were those who had been responsible 

for cutting American Army estimates. He called for a Report 
on Congress speeches and votes in connection with defence. 


“* We would like to read such a report from a non-partisan com- 
mission. Of course members of Congress named in such a report 
will insist that they acted in good faith. They will say that they wert 
horrified by Japanese duplicity, and now their eyes are opened they 
are 100 per cent. for the war effort. 

“ But that answer will not bring back the boys who are in their 
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graves on the territory Japan has won or in our ships at the bottom 
of the sea. 

“‘ We pay our members of Congress £2,500 a year, and surround 
them with every comfort, service and luxury. We pay them to be 
right and not to be wrong. We assume they are men of the world and know 
how to read history. 

“When we elect them we have every right to assume they will 
defend the nation and not prepare it to be turned over to an 
aggressor.” 

(Our italics.) [Quoted in Daily Telegraph, February 12, 1942.] 

‘We pay them to be right and not to be wrong.’’ We 
elect them to defend us. That is not only true in the United 
States. It is equally true here, but how often do the Right 
Hon. Gentlemen, and the others who sit in the British Parlia- 
ment read anything so frank as the above passage? Frank- 
ness has for years been at a discount in this country, and the 
letters received by the writer of these notes, whenever a few 
critical remarks are made in these pages, show how unaccus- 
tomed our people are to exercising their critical faculties. We 
have seen the result in Norway, Dunkirk, Crete, Libya, 
Malaya and elsewhere. We hope that our New Hampshire 
contemporary will get their inquiry, we wish that we could 
have a similar one here. 


OnE of the worst features of our conduct of the war is the way 
in which British disasters are turfed over so that the country 

h! is never allowed to know who was responsible 
Hush-hush! = for them and is never, therefore, able to hope 
that mistakes will not be repeated. We have had two and a 
half years of almost unbroken military defeat, defeat which 
has been redeemed by the heroic quality of the troops who 
were driven out of Norway, France, Greece, and Crete, who 
have surrendered at Singapore and who are being hard 
pressed in Burma. We know that owing to the failure of 
successive British Governments to do their duty for the 
last twenty years we entered the war unarmed. But for 
the last two and a half years we have been arming and train- 
ing and the life of the country has been dislocated from 
top to bottom to enable this to be adequately done. The 
Government has been given carte blanche; all that is asked 
is that it will enable our forces to fight our battles for us. We 
realise that our habit of neglecting defence during peace makes 
war very expensive both in life and effort and we are willing 
to pay the tremendous price in both, but we ask for some sign 
that our efforts and the lives of our men are not being wasted. 
We are brave in disaster, but we like to know how this arises. 
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In the last war the Dardanelles Commission and the Meso. 
potamia Inquiry brought to light the truth about these two 
terrible pieces of mismanagement. But in this war there has 
been no such inquest and we do not know who is responsible 
either for the mismanaged Greek and Cretan battles, nor who 
it is that, by withdrawing troops when they are most needed 
in Libya, has staged the expensive game of Box and Cox 
which our soldiers are playing with Rommel. We have never 
even had an inquiry into Lord Gort’s strictures on the lack of 
arms and ammunition for the British Expeditionary Force in 
the campaign which ended at Dunkirk in May 1940. 


In this matter of military mismanagement the British public 
are owed a lot of explanations. We hope that the House of 
Commons will press for them. And by explana- 
. tions we do not mean rhetoric, but independent 
and swift-moving inquiry. We should take 
example by the Americans. They were taken by surprise in 
Pearl Harbour and the Philippines, but within a few days a 
Commission was sent to Pearl Harbour to report on respongi- 
bility. The Admiral and General in command were at once 
relieved of their posts and a very candid report was published 
on what had occurred. That gave the Americans confidence 
and it gave us confidence that the American Government 
meant business and that starting—as they did—all unprepared 
they were not content to let matters slide. In the harsh and 
painful weeks we have lived through since December 7, the 
Pearl Harbour Report has been one of the things that has 
most encouraged people in Britain. There was a wholesomeness 
about this affair that has been lacking in the conduct of our 
own warfare. Now that the Americans have shown us the 
way back to our old and better usage, we may hope ourselves 
to get back to it. But there will have to be public pressure as 
well as public demand. We may be sure that the pressure from 
Australia for inquiry will be considerable. After all, ii is the 
lives of their men which are gambled with by our strategists 
as well as our own. The attitude of Australia since this new 
war began, a war that threatens them directly, has been wholly 
admirable. They have been entirely loyal to the Empire; 
but frank speech is a part of loyalty and they have spoken out 
their minds. Speaking on February 7, Mr. Menzies said :— 


ce 


. the overwhelming majority of Australians were utterly 
and soundly British ; nothing was farther from their thoughts than 
to appear to reproach the Government and people of Britain at this 
crucial time. 
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‘In various theatres of war our armies have been short of air 
support [Mr. Menzies continued], but could anyone be blamed for 
that but ourselves, who all over the British world have spent our 
funds in procuring the comforts of life when Germany, foregoing 
comfort, was building up the greatest military power the world has 
seen? It is impossible to think about what the British have done 
and are doing in this war without profound emotion. When 
Australia asked for Britain’s help she did not ask a country which 
had failed in its duty, but a country which has done and will do more 
than could be expected of any race of men. 

“We can best add to our own stature, not by contemplating the 
alleged shortcomings of others, but by determining that whatever 
the British people have done anywhere in the world we can and 
will do in Australia. Whatever happens before final victory, real 
Australians will not dishonour the blood in them and the example 
Britain has set them.” 


That was nobly said and we feel most dceply and most 
warmly to the Australians in this hour of our common trial. 


THE Government has taken power to do what it likes with the 
King’s lieges during the war, and in the first flush of auto- 
cracy, the new officials to whom these powers 
were delegated have considerably over-done 
the regulations. Many of them are Socialists, and in their 
zeal for totalitarianism they have knocked the internal trade 
of the country about badly, and businesses by the thousand 
have been ruined. It is unfortunate that the Doctrinaires 
should have been let loose on this country, which has enough 
to endure without this trouble, but the Socialists no doubt 
made stipulations, before they consented to join Mr. Churchill’s 
Government, which involved some measure of the destruction 
of private enterprise. That the Government, in times when 
the very existence of the nation is threatened, has the right to 
the property of its citizens no one disputes. The question 
arises as to whether it is wise to confiscate and obliterate 
property right, left and centre. Some day the war will end 
and then the ruins will have to be re-built. The totalitarian 
followers of our Ally, Mr. Stalin, hope for a clean sweep 
which will enable them to do here what has been done else- 
Where, but the citizens of this country, who have no liking 
lor “isms ’’ will want to get back to a life where effort may 
be rewarded and children provided for by their parents’ 
exertions ; a world where it is not a crime to build up a 
business, or to lay by a fortune. We can see that some dim 
realisation of simple ordinary truths are beginning to dawn 


Over-control 
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on a few of those who ordinarily advocate extreme measures, 
The income tax is now to be levied on the weekly wage earner, 
This is an act of justice, but it is not certain that much 
revenue will accrue. In Socialist newspapers there 1s surprised 
comment on the fact that people who have never before had 
to pay direct taxes, are disinclined to do so, and that they 
decline to work overtime for earnings, 30 per cent. of which 
will be taken from them. Men who earn great incomes are 
also showing signs of going on strike. Why should they 
work 14 hours a day in order to pay 17s. 6d. in the pound? 
They would rather have leisure and pay Ios. A _ notable 
instance of this renunciation of activity has just occurred, 
Our eager Socialists did not think of this, nor have they ever 
said what is their plan for replacing the income and super 
taxes when they have taken away private wealth. 


In case anyone should be feeling complacent about our 
military organisation the Beveridge Report upon the use of 
; skilled men in the services has come to put 
The Beveridge thom right. No fault is found with the Navy 
Report ett anh a ae : co i 
and not a great deal with the Air Force, but 
the picture given of the misuse of skilled engineers in the Amy 
is deplorable. ‘‘ Our investigation has shown a continuing 
failure to use men of engineering skill.”’ Rather are they made 
to dig potatoes or to cook. The reason for this incompetence 
in the use of skilled men comes partly from the neglected con- 
ditions of the Army up to the outbreak of war—and after 
But, by now, there should be an improvement and the 
Beveridge Committee can find none. 
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A wry kind of a story has grown up about General Sikorski’s 
visit to Russia. The general visited one of the camps where 
Polish civilians, transported by the Russians from Poland, 
are now awaiting release ; and where—so the story runs—he 
met a rabbi. ‘“‘ And how, rabbi, do you think this war will 
end?” ‘‘ Well, general, it can end only in one of two ways— 
either in a natural way or in a miraculous way.” General 
Sikorski tried not to look puzzled. “‘ Natural?) What do you 
mean?” “It’s quite clear. The natural way for the war to 
end would be for the Lord God of Hosts to arise in his wrath 
and stretch forth his hand over the hosts of evil so that in the 
morning they all lie stark and cold.” ‘‘ But—then what do 
you mean by miraculous? ”’ “ The miraculous way, general, 
would be if the British generals won it.”’ 

A pleasing absurdity—yet not wholly pleasing and not 
wholly absurd. It has gone the rounds in London simply 
because it fits in with our mood which combines frustration 
and fast-increasing exasperation. The British people are 
seldom cynical, but they are beginning to be cynical now ; 
not doubting their power to whack the Germans and the 
Japanese, but beginning to doubt most of their leaders and 
most of what the leaders say, and beginning to be assured 
that their generals lack enterprise. Even the Russian successes 
no longer cheer us; they show us up a little too sharply. 
Most of us are beginning to forget how we stood alone against 
the world for two years, how we smiled and plodded on in the 
face of death. We tend to forget that unless we had barred 
the path to Germany in 1940 and 1941, Russia to-day would 
be helpless under Germany, and America would be seeking 
terms with the world master. We only dimly realise the work 
which our seamen in warships and merchant ships have done 
for three years amid storms and mines and submarine wolf- 
packs. How wrong to forget these things. But yet we can 
be excused if we do forget at times. The native character of 
the British people, our privates, N.C.O.’s and captains, our 
knowledge that we can yet win through—all these demand 
better leadership at home and in the field. 

The newspapers of Friday the thirteenth of last month 
brought blacker news than we have yet known. Singapore 
all but gone ; Rommel preparing another assault after chasing 
us 300 miles ; the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau escaped out of 
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Brest and mocking us by sailing up the Channel; more 
sinkings in the Atlantic; and Lord Beaverbrook, newly 
appointed Minister of Production, explaining that he is not 
Minister of Production at all, but something between an 
export manager and an industrial conciliator. For all these 
disasters and events, direction at the top was to blame—and 
most people in the country realised it. At Singapore we stil] 
outnumbered the Japanese soldiers on the island. We were 
fighting, or should have been fighting, from positions which 
we had had 20 years to prepare. Tomfoolery had thrown 
away the American warships at Pearl Harbour and the Prince 
of Wales and the Repulse in the South China Sea ; but there 
had also been culpable negligence for many years in Malaya 
and Singapore. In Libya two grave mistakes in generalship 
had been made. Quite clearly the Cairo Command had under- 
estimated the Axis forces in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania from 
the beginning—even in spite of warnings from London, 
warnings that were based on independent intelligence. And 
when at last our troops reached Agheila our heavy tanks 
were sent back to the base on the confident assumption that 
Rommel, who had heavy tanks ready to hand, would omit 
to attack our light forces. The escape of the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, which have now joined forces with the still larger 
Tirpitz (also reported to be at a North Sea base), may have 
the gravest consequences for our Atlantic communications. 
Many officers in London had for weeks realised that bombing 
could not injure these ships, closely immured in dock as they 
were ; and they had put forward plans fcr a combined assault 
on Brest by land, sea and air forces. The re-shuffle in the 
Government, announced on February 10, merely mocked those 
who, speaking in the name of the country, had begged Mr. 
Churchill to set up a worthy Government. When they heard of 
Lord Beaverbrook’s appointment and limited powers, members 
of the House of Commons were torn between two emotions. 
They were angry that a true Ministry of Production had not 
been set up; they were relieved that, as Lord Beaverbrook 
was to be the man at the head, his powers were limited. The 
Daily Herald Political Correspondent aptly interpreted this 
inner conflict in the House: “ Disappointed as they are, they 
do not disguise their relief that Lord Beaverbrook’s powers 
are to be circumscribed. This is not so paradoxical as it 
seems. The most discriminating critics of production policy 
have been afraid that his ‘ buccaneering’ technique, had he 
been given sweeping authority, would have created more 
problems than it solved.”” In short, because of their mistrust 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s methods, Members have accepted an 
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unsatisfactory compromise scheme which does not meet our 
resent needs. 

Our continued defeats and our acts of mismanagement 
have been too many ; and, as a matter of plain reporting, it 
has to be recorded that during last month Mr. Churchill’s own 
position was, for the first time, being openly and widely 
questioned. During the long debate in Parliament after the 
Prime Muinister’s return from America, the House of 
Commons—which is slow to rouse itself and generally works 
ina plodding, instinctive British way—had given notice that 
itwanted sweeping changes in the Government. Mr. Churchill 
could have made the changes then and could thereby have 
kept the good will and the confidence of the House and 
nation. Or he could dally and risk forfeiting that good will, 
in the last event any future disasters would be laid straight 
athis door. He dallied ; and the disasters came fast. Serious 
people now spend less time in discussing the minor characters 
of the Government. Jn the lobbies and in the clubs and in 
many a home we are discussing Mr. Churchill himself. Very 
much on these lines: im 1940 he was magnificent. No one 
ase could have better roused the country to action. In 1941 
he was good and dealt some strokes of brilliance—in particular 
when he promptly pledged all aid to Russia. But now too 
many mistakes are being made, he has the same old crew 
still about him. Sure and daring decisions have to be made. 
Ishe the man for 1942? We recollect the great position he 
had in the free world yesterday. We remember what we owe 
tohim. But the plain truth is that the House, the Press and 
the country no longer draw the old distinction between Mr. 
Churchill and his Government. For a long time we have been 
ready to put up with many Ministers for the sake of keeping 
Mr. Churchill, who said that they satisfied him. But the 
longer he postpones making necessary changes the less will 
the old distinction be made and the more readily will serious 
people blame him personally for the abiding errors. For the 
irst time he is being closely watched by the country. Every 
man and woman heard him say, in defence of his strategy, 
that we had to choose between Libya and Malaya. Now that 
we have neither in our hands the whole strategic conception 
is proved wanting. Apologists may say, ‘‘ We had not the 
material.” But that is no defence when since 1940 Mr. 
Churchill has been urged to set production in full gear. 

Let us look at the problems that beset us. Germany has 
been partly maimed by Russia, but has now steadied herself 
a remarkable way. As I write the German armies are 
beginning to counter-attack on a small scale in the Russian 
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snows. Generals such as Von Bock and Von Rundstedt, wh 
had quarrelled with Hitler and had been dismissed, have noy jn ow. 
rallied to the call of the Fatherland and are back in cop. js bas 
mands. Two months ago the German people were aghay great 
when the full truth of the Russian disaster burst about them been 
but they too have now settled down to blood, sweat, toil ang, robbe 
dull endurance—‘‘ All for Germany.’’ We under-estimat at Pr 
their endurance at our peril. Japan is at the height of he deter 
powers—or even perhaps not yet at the height, for she ca, explo 
develop the great riches of Malaya. his ré 
What will our great enemies do? Japan may be expectei than 
to burst forward still further, h IT have Wer 
lived in Japan for seven and a half years and have talked lost f 
with the military officers in their most unguarded moments—, Tarai 
cannot pretend to know enough of the Eastern mind to gues |_ troop 
which way it will turn. According to our Western calcul. | Dece! 
tions, supported by some knowledge of the East, the Japane:| we a 
might judge the time right to swing west against India, | cann¢ 
perhaps in concert with a German attempt to break through| ventt 
from the Middle East. Or they may, more prudently, try to paid 
get themselves into an unassailable position in the South} East 
Western Pacific by cutting the Burma Road in Burma itself} Scha 
and by fortifying Malaya. and the Dutch East Indies. All} sailin 
that we can say for sure is that the fight in the Pacific will b| Tips 
hard and long. Thanks to Russia, Germany has the harde these 
task. According to all the signs she is developing two great shipp 
land projects. ‘In Russia she is likely to try to hold the) them 
northern two-thirds of the long front by a policy of limitei| still 
offensives, and at the same time strike with all availabk? ourse 
power around the Black Sea in the attempt to reach tk} IT 
Caucasus. While trying to develop this strategy in Russia} We he 
the Germans are almost certain to make a great stroke at the) facts. 
Middle East. Generally they are expected to attack Turkey, Amer 
They may; one cannot tell; but they may equally wel, teach 
prefer to treat Turkey as they have treated Sweden, by-? year 
passing and surrounding it, making it helpless. They migi arsen 
launch a sea-borne and air-borne attack on Syria, Iraq ani | bear 
Palestine with the triple object of reaching Baku by th/ We c 
southern route, of splitting the land bridge which now wy Same 
hold between Africa and the East, and, most important 0, 
all for them, of bursting through to the Indian Ocean to opel f when 
up a supply route for themselves from the great riches of ti} ms 
oil and rubber newly won by Japan. Rommel’s army wouli How 
of course, play its part in this offensive. He would be tli/ 5 
right flank while the left dev eloped in Syria and Palestine. 
But there is another Axis plan, more menacing. Confidet! 
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in our sea power, we tend to think that Hitler’s main strategy 
isbased on land. But it is evident that the Axis is developing 
greater blows at our sea power. Already these blows have 
been heavy. Throughout the Western Pacific we are helpless, 
robbed of our sea power overnight through light-headedness 
at Pearl Harbour and in the South China Sea. Hitler is 
determined to exploit these successes—is in fact already 
exploiting them. Why is it, for example, that Rommel got 
his reinforcements on so great a scale? For no other reason 
than that our losses in the Mediterranean have been heavy. 
We remember Matapan ; we tend to forget that we ourselves 
lost four cruisers and four destroyers off Crete. We remember 
Taranto; we forget the assault which Italian naval storm 
troops, avditt del mare, made on Alexandria Harbour during 
December while many of our heavy ships were there. When 
we add up our published losses in the Mediterranean we 
cannot be surprised that even the Italian Navy becomes more 
venturesome. Neither—turning to the Atlantic—have we 
paid sufficient attention to the new U-boat campaign off the 
East Coast of America. Most sinister of all is the escape of the 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen from Brest, their 
sailing through the Channel to reach the North Sea where the 
Tirpitz is lurking. Calmer weathier is almost certain to bring 
these formidable ships out into the Atlantic to prey on our 
shipping, and our forces will be hard put to it to cope with 
them. To break our communications across the Atlantic is 
still Hitler’s great ambition. Munitions we can supply 
ourselves. Food we cannot. 

Those are some of the forces which face us. To break them 
we have first of all to look afresh at the world and see facts as 
facts. In my last article, written shortly after a return from 
America, I pointed out that American production will not 
reach serious proportions until August or September of this 


year at best. At the moment we and the Russians are the 


arsenals of democracy. We and the Russians will have to 
bear the brunt .of the war in 1942 as we bore it in 1941. Here 
we come back once again—every line of thought ends at the 
same place—to the need for greater and better production. 


{} Without that, victory will be indefinitely delayed. But even 


when we produce more, we still have to decide how to use the 

arms. Here is where the fresh view of the world is needed. 
How can Germany and Japan be defeated ? 

So far as we can see the grand strategy must be as follows : 

In the West, Russian land power supported by 


hammer blows against Germany by us with land, sea and 
air forces. 
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in the East, Chinese land power and possibly algo 
Russian land power, supported once again by hammer 
blows against Japanese possessions by us with land and 
air forces. 

To those of us who iament our fatal diplomacy in the 
pre-war years which made Italy and Japan our enemies, the 
deductions from this recognition of strategy may seem 
startling. But we cannot undo the past. We have to face 
the facts as they are. Russia and China are the great and vital 
elements in forging the victory. We have to look further 
ahead, and recognise that one of the great results of this war 
will be the awakening of the great Asiatic mainland which 
for so long has lain dormant and undisturbed. Russia js 
already constructing a new continent throughout Siberia and 
Central Asia—the largest tract of land in the world which 
they already call with some justification To-Morrow’s America, 
Already Russia’s greatest arsenal is in the Kuzbas, 3,000 miles 
behind the Urals. And everywhere are great towns and 
workshops where previously was forest, grass or desert. 
China, too, is being industrialised to a lesser extent. So, 
because of our own pressing needs, is India. These are develop- 
ments which will not suddenly un-grow again. Rather will 
they develop. In order to win the war we are already helping 
in the development. Our immediate task is to furnish all 
help to both Russia and China and convince them that we 
shall not stop in our friendly relations either during the war 
or after the war. 

Hardly a day passes without our hearing a neighbour 
exclaiming upon the great changes which the war must 
inevitably bring to the world. Some of the changes are 
startling to those of us who knew the old China and the old 
Russia. Many of them are only now beginning to be apparent, 
looming formidablv through the clouds of war. Amid all the 
forces that are at work Great Britain and the Empire must 
be strong to command respect after the war if we are to 
survive as a first-class Power. And the beginning must be 
made now in a new national effort to take the initiative in 
this war—not leaning on America, not relying on Russia, not 
trusting that it will be all right in 1943 or in 1944 or in 1945. 
Consider for a moment what our position in Europe would be 
if Germany collapsed under Russian pressure before we 
ourselves had struck hard at her. Who would then have say 
and sway over Europe? In the Far East also we can be 
perfectly sure that if we do not help China in war and i 
peace, Russia will. It is not enough to win the war some fine 
day or other. Not only does the misery of the enslavet 
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demand that we should exert ourselves to hasten the day of 
victory. Our own stark interests demand that we should 
play the man as never before, organise ourselves more for- 
midably and more resolutely. U nless all peoples respect and 
admire us for the part we have played in ereing the victory, 
unless they recognise again the name and the faith of Britain, 
we shall have aie the war in vain. We need speed and 
determination, and a mood of terrible urgency. Have our 
Ministers all these considerations in mind ? 
A, B, C, ETc. 


’ 


LONDON LORE 


WuaT is the origin and significance of London Stone ? Stow 
tells us that he had seen it mentioned at the end of a gospel 
book given by King Athelstan to Christ Church, Canterbury. 
Such an entry is not necessarily contemporaneous with the 
book in which it is written, but another document belonging 
to the same monastery, written between 1098 and 1108, states 
that Eadwaker “at London Stone” gave them his land and 
houses. Then Thomas of Walsingham, writing in the four- 
teenth century, but deriving his information from the ancient 
documents of his abbey, tells how King William, immediately 
after the Conquest, ‘‘ took away from the House of St. Albans 
nearly all the domains which it held between Barnet and 
London, even as far as the spot commonly known as London 
Stone.” 

All this evidence points to the stone as a venerable object 
before the Conquest, and when i in 1450 Jack Cade, striking it 
with his sword, exclaimed, ‘“‘ Now is Mortimer lord of this 
City,” he was only following the tradition that London Stone 
was the meeting place of the folkmoot of Saxon London. 

The fact that it is just a piece of old building stone, of a 
kind not quarried anywhere near London, suggests that the 
invading Saxons found it among the ruins of Roman London 
and set it up as the rallying point for the public assemblies, in 
accordance with their usual custom. 
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SPRING PROSPECTS 


SinGapore has fallen. Half Cyrenaica is lost. The Germans have forced 
their way through the Channel. It has been a bad month, relieved- ~but by 
no means tedeemed—only by the continuance of Rice successes, 

Singapore is only the latest stage—at the moment—in Japan’s 
astonish inply swift advance. Her attack has been admirably planned and 
executed. Pearl Harbour on December 7 destroyed for the time being 
nse naval strength in the W estern Pacific. The sinking of the 

Prince of Wales and the Repi/se on December 10 did the same for us. Of 
America’s island bases, Guam fell on December 12 and Wake Island on 
December 26. On January 27 Midway Island was reported to be still 
holding out. Hong-Kong surrendered on December 25 after a strugole 
which, though very gallant, lasted only 18 days. In Malaya, the Japanese 
swept British forces from the mainland in the 55 days between Decem- 
ber 7 and January 30, and began their attack on Singapore Island on 
January 31. In the Philippines the Japanese landed on the northern 
island of Luzon on December 9. By the end of the year they had driven 
Gencral MacArthur’s forces back to the Bataan peninsula 30 miles north- 
west of Manila. General MacArthur’s magnificent and iniiaasty effective 
stand has thus far kept the Bataan peninsula and the small islands which 
dominate Manila Bay out of Japanese hands ; but no one can foresee how 
much longer he will be able to hold out without relief and reinforcement, 
In the great southern Philippine island of Mindanao, the Japanese claimed 
the complete occupation on December 20 of Davao, the principal port and 
centre of a district largely colonised by Japanese. Elsewhere the Philip- 
pines are practically open for occupation at the Japanese will. 

In Burma, the Dutch East Indies (including British Borneo), and the 
New Guinea area, Japanese progress has been little if at all less startling. 
A British withdrawal from Victoria Point in the extreme south of Burma 
was announced on December 15. The next important Japanese advance in 
South Burma did not occur until mid-January. On January 19 British 
forces withdrew from Tavoy in the Tenasserim area ; and on January 27 
the evacuation (at an unspecified earlier date) of Mergui 100 miles south of 
Tavoy was announced. On January 31 the British forces withdrew from 
Moulmein east of the Salween River; and on February 11 the Japanese 
occupied Martabam west of the river. Fighting was also going on 
around Pa-an some 30 miles north of Martaban, where the Japanese were 
then still trying to effect a crossing. 

The complex geography of the Dutch East Indies correspondingly 


complicates the strategy of operations in this area. The key lies in the 
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waterways which are passages to the areas beyond them. At the outbreak 
of hostilities Japan held air bases in Indo-China which command the 
South China Sea from the west. Her first active step was therefore to 
secure the corresponding bases on Borneo which line the eastern side of 
the South China Sea, and which in enemy hands might hamper Japanese 
movements through it. In the second half of December and early Jan- 
yary Japan accordingly occupied the British protectorate and possessions 
of Sarawak, Brunei and Labuan. Her advance southwards towards Dutch 
West Borneo and the shore of the Carimata Sea between Borneo, Malaya, 
and the Dutch tin islands of Banka and Billiton followed in early Febru- 
ary. The next waterway over which Japanese control closed was the 
Celebes Sea between the Philippine island of Mindanao, North Borneo, 
and Celebes itself. Mid-January saw landings on Menado, the long 
northern arm of Celebes which runs from west to east. The two water- 
ways leading south from the Celebes Sea are the Strait of Macassar between 
Borneo and Celebes in the west and the Molucca Passage and Molucca 
Sea between Celebes and New Guinea in the east. Here the same tech- 
nique was followed. The Japanese landed in January at Tarakan and at 
Balik Papan, the great oil centres on the west or Borneo side of the 
Macassar Strait; and early February saw landings in the Macassar area 
on the east or Celebes side of the Strait. At the end of January the 
Japanese sailed south down the Molucca Passage and Sea and landed on 
Amboina, the Dutch naval base south-west of the western tip of New 
Guinea. In the New Guinea area, and the Bismarck Archipelago north- 
east of New Guinea, Japanese landings were made in late January and early 
February. Finally, early February and mid-February saw Japanese para- 
chute attacks in the Palembang oil area in south-east Sumatra, the capture 
of Palembang, air attacks on the main Dutch naval base at Sourabaya in 
eastern Java, and the Japanese occupation of Banjermasin in South 
Borneo about 275 miles north of Sourabaya across the Java Sea. 

When these sorhewhat complex geographical and military facts are 
fitted together, their immediate strategic meaning is broadly as follows. 
In Burma the Japanese have reached points distant about 100 miles as the 
crow flies (and about 150 miles along landward routes) from Rangoon, 
the gateway by which arms and munitions reach China from the West. 
At least some of the intervening ground is difficult. In the South Seas, 
the Japanese are masters of a// the land bases (except the terrain which 
General MacArthur’s forces still hold near Manila) lying inside a rough 
equilateral triangle stretching from Tokyo to Singapore, from Singapore 
east to Rabaul (on the island of New Britain in the Bismarck Archipelago 
north-east of New Guinea), and from Rabaul back to Tokyo. Each of 
the sides of this triangle is very approximately 3,000 miles long. From 
the eastern apex of the triangle in New Britain and New Guinea the 
Japanese dominate from the air the Torres Strait (or Thursday Island) 
toute from Sydney to Java. From the same eastern apex the Japanese 
have been pushing eastwards towards the Gilbert and Ellice islands in the 
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mid-Pacific which flank the main sea routes to Australia and New Ze. 
land from the west coast of the United States, Panama and Hawaij, 
Apart from areas where sporadic minor resistance continues, the only 
regions in the south western Pacific still in Allied hands lie along, and 
just south of, the base of the equilateral triangle. They consist of Jaya, 
where the Dutch have always intended to conduct their main defence. 
the bulk of Sumatra to the west of Java, and the minor islands which 
stretch eastwards from Java to Timor. The loss of Singapore, however, 
obviously exposes south-eastern Sumatra and western Java, and makes 
the defence of Java immensely harder than before. 


238 
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The rest of the month’s developments can be briefly summarised. In 
Russia, progress seems to have been much slower since mid-January 
than between early December and (say) January 19, when the Russians 
recaptured Mozhaisk, the key German position on the central Moscow 
front. The pace of the Russian advance, and its extent in the several 
sectors, cannot be judged exactly since both Russian and German com- 
muniqués have latterly becn notably lacking in place-names. As the 
recent fighting has often been of a very confused character in which 
detailed reports would hurt one’s own effort rather than help it, this 
reserve is a matter of obvious common sense. 

So far as can be judged, the position at present is roughly as follows: 
In the Leningrad area, the Russians have pierced the German lines, but 
have not yet definitely captured the key points from which the Germans 
are investing the city. Communications with Leningrad have been 
improved, and larger supplies of tood and materials are reaching it. 
South of Leningrad, in the Valdai Hills region, a deep and broad Russian 
wedge has been driven into the German lines and threatens the lateral 
railway between Leningrad and Vitebsk, which forms the main German 
line of communications north and south. In the central sector, Rzhev is 
still in German hands ; and the recent dispatch of reinforcements shows 
that the Germans attach much importance to holding this forward pos 
tion. A little to the south, the Russians have reported attacks against the 
outer German positions defending Smolensk. 

In South Russia, between Moscow and the Ukraine, there has been 
much fighting, so far with no very decisive result. In the Ukraine, the 
Russians are striking heavy blows towards Kharkoy. Farther south, 
they have made much progress in clearing the Donetz Basin and advanc 
ing towards the great bend in the River Dnieper. On the Sea of Azo 
coast, the situation has for a long time been—or appeared—fairly stable 
around Taganrog. In the Crimea the Germans are still holding positions 
around Sebastopol and have retaken Feodosia in the east of the peninsula; 
but Russian successes have, nevertheless, been substantial. 

To sum up, the main Russian effort appears at the moment to be 
developing in the south partly because the winter will end soonest there, 
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and partly because of the great importance of this region for a German 
spring offensive. But German resistance has also been stubborn in the 
south, no doubt for the same main reasons. On the whole, however, it 
seems certain that the Germans have succeeded in withdrawing large 
numbers of troops from great areas of the Russian front and have sent 
them to the rear to rest. There is also some reason to think that the 
Russians, great as their successes have been, are by no means throwing 
their full weight into the present offensive, but are wiscly holding back 
their main strength against the greater perils of the spring. 

To turn to Libya. Here the facts are summarised in a single word : 
retreat. 

The maximum British advance carried our forces only to El Agheila 
—175 miles south-west of Benghazi and the most westerly point reached 
by General Wavell a year ago. Favourable ground and insufficient 
British pressure first enabled General Rommel to occupy and hold a 
strong position between El Agheila and the Marada Oasis south of El 
Agheila in the Desert of Sirte. Then, when Rommel found how light our 
forward forces were, he advanced, seized supplies we had brought 
forward to Jedabya, 75 miles east of El Agheila, and gradually pushed 
our forces back. After recapturing Bengha:i, he has reoccupied the 
whole of the Jebel Akhdar, and now controls the desert area south of the 
Jebel as far east as El Mechili. At the time of writing, activity is confined 
to patrol actions on both sides, while both Commands are busy trying to 
rush up supplies for a major encounter. 

Of the last main development of the month—the return of the German 
battle cruisers Scharnhorst and Gueisenau and the heavy cruiser Prinz 
Exgen to German ports—only the barest facts need be given. The German 
ships left Brest with a strong escort of destroyers and smaller craft on 
Wednesday, February 11. They were not observed until they had sailed 
up-Channel and were nearing the Straits of Dover at about 11 a.m. on 
Thursday, February 12. British bombers, torpedo-bombers, destroyers 
and M.T.B.’s then attacked them. Hits were made, despite poor visibility 
and a bad sea. A strong German fighter escort based on adjacent French 
airfields and heavy A.A. fire inflicted severe losses on our attacking 
planes. Against only 18 German fighters dcfinitely destroyed, we lost 
20 bombers, 6 torpedo-bombers, and 16 fighters. Worst of all, the ships 
reached their German destinations. 


Ill 


Far too much thinking about the war is vitiated by two major faults. 
One may be called the tactical fallacy and the other the fallacy of futures. 
The tactical fallacy considers operational possibilities apart from the larger 
strategic background. Proponents of a second front in Western Europe 
are notable sinners in this respect. Among others are those who say 
that, because the Germans are just across the Channel and the Japanese 
are in New Guinea, therefore the invasion of Britain and Australia ar 
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immediately before us. The tactical fallacy distracts thought. Much worse 
is the fallacy of futures, which sheerly paralyses it. Those who indulge in 
this fallacy seem to possess minds from which facts slip like butter off a 
hot knife. Whatever may happen meanwhile (they say or seem to say), 
at the end of 1942 or 1943 Britain and America will be really armed— 
and then all will be well! But what the Axis will be doing meanwhile, 
what situation Britain and America and the other Allies will then face, 
whether, above all, the Axis will allow Britain and America to achieve 
their full strength—these are questions which the futurists seem incapable 
of asking. The war has reached a stage at which it is no longer useful to 
mince words in order to spare feelings. By the one test that matters—do 
such people help or hinder victory >—both the tacticians and the futurists, 
whatever they may be in intention, are in fact defeatists. Along their 
approach to the war we can reach one goal only: disaster. 

Any adequate strategic review at the present critical phase must make 
two vital assumptions—that the -4Axvs hold the strategic initiative, and 
will hold it for some months to come; and above all that the Axis mean 
to win. Since war is fundamentally the application of force to destroy 
one’s enemies, the fundamental question is, where can the Axis hit the 
Allies blows which will be fatal—or the first of a fatal series ?. The answer 
to this question is, Russia, at sea, and China. 

Germany wast destroy Russia’s fighting power or be defeated herself. 
Despite all the outrageously false forecasts of the arm-chair optimists who 
hope to achieve victory without fighting, it now does seem possible— 
and perhaps probable—that Germany also needs oil, or will need oil 
soon. The first of these facts is incontestable. It means that Germany 
must definitely launch a most violent offensive against Russia as soon as 
conditions permit this spring. The second, if correct, means that Ger- 
many will probably strike towards the Caucasus. Since a German break- 
through in this area would also make a long stride towards smashing 
Russia’s military power as a whole, the likelihood that Germany’s main 
blow will fall in the south is very great. It follows from this reasoning, 
if correct, that an invasion attempt against Britain is zo¢ probable in the 
immediate future. This does not imply that we can neglect the fullest 
precautions against invasion ; but it does mean that help for Russia must 
in our own interest still be a major preoccupation. 

Graver still from the Allied standpoint than a German victory over 
Russia is the Axis threat at sea. Especially for Britain and America, 
and victory only if we beat 


defeat can only come if we are beaten at sea 
the Axis there. All this is quite as plain to the Axis strategists as it is to 
us. We must therefore certainly expect an absolutely major effort by 
al] the naval strength the Axis can muster. 

The destruction of China’s fighting power is the third main immediate 
task facing the Axis. This means essentially cutting off China’s supplies 
of modern weapons. 

What forms ate all these three major threats likely to take? Here 
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analysis to some extent breaks down and directed speculation must do its 
best to replace it. But if this analysis is at all correct, certain possibilities 
may at least be ruled out. An invasion attempt against Britain we have 
dismissed and excluded. For similar reasons a major invasion attempt 
against Australia also seems unlikely. Of New Zealand the same is true 
d fortiori. In the west an attack against Turkey, though not impossible, 
appears to promise less rapid prospects of success than concentration 
against Russia. So long as the Russians command the Black Sea this 
negative probability is increased. 

“To turn to positive possibilities. Two developments can help Ger- 
many’s direct land attack against Russia. One is a Japanese attack on 
land from Manchuria. The need to free troops partly for this operation 
is one main cause of Japan’s haste in the south-western Pacific. Hence 
every day that the Philippines and Java can hang out helps Russia in- 
directly by tying down Japanese troops wanted elsewhere. For the need 
to guard against a Japanese blow in the back absorbs large Russian forces 
that would be very useful in the west against Germany; and at this 
juncture, with all the strain of great preparations for the Spring and 
allowing for some dislocation of Russia’s war factories, the armament 
plants of Siberia, which were originally laid down to make the Russian 
Far Eastern Army an independent force, are now required to produce 
weapons for use against Germany. 

The second development forms part both of the prospective attack on 
Russia and of the forthcoming Axis blows at sea. It is to cut or weaken 
the British and American supply lines to Russia. In the Atlantic this 
means a German effort reinforced by such other Axis strength as can be 
mustered. In the East it means Japanese naval operations in the Indian 
Ocean. 

But the Axis threat at sea fundamentally implies more than mere com- 
merce raiding. The Axis cannot command the seas unless and until they 
have destroyed or broken the British and American battlefleets. Here 
many possibilities open out. Two only need be mentioned for the 
moment. One is an attack against the Panama Canal, which would weaken 
the American Fleet immeasurably, and must be guarded against at all 
costs. The other is the development of Axis operations in the Mediter- 
ranean which aim at capturing Suez, closing the western exits, and catching 
our Mediterranean Fleet within its waters. 

It is needless to discuss at length the Axis means of action against 
China. They are summed up in five words: Rangoon and the Burma 
Road. 

Some major strategic conclusions follow from this analysis. We must 
help Russia mightily with arms. Arms and reinforcements must be sent 
to Burma and Java—and must reach them. At sea, gratifying as was the 
American attack on Japanese bases in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands on 
February 1, its success was achieved by surprise. Unless surprise is again 
assured, we must not repeat such forays. For in the Pacific our main 
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problem is to keep Anglo-American naval strength in being until we cap 
seek out the Japanese Fleet with superior force and destroy it. And no 
clamour by British or American public opinion should be allowed to 
obscure this truth or precipitate hasty and potentially suicidal action. Ip 
the Atlantic we must destroy German and Italian ships when they come 
out as they certainly will try co do. This means thac the necessary plans 
must be made now and the necessary resources assembled. There musi 
be no more “escapes from Brest.” As part of our naval and Middle 
Eastern strateyy as a whole we must also clean up Libya for good and all, 
And on the next occasion there must be no mistakes. 

One last strategic conclusion must be mentioned. It does not follow 
directly from the preceding analysis nor does space permi: it to be argued 
here. We must build up our own resources in the Middle East until, 
whatever happens, we can hold the Caucasus bastion. Which is another 
reason why Libya must be finally finished with. 


IV 


Strategic conclusions, however sound, are useless without the means, 
the men and the practice to carry them out, It is in these that we have 
been failing. Why ? 

Even if the Prime Minister's argument in the House of Commons on 
January 27 was right, our recent failures are not explained. In brief, he 
argued that, since our resources were inadequate to defend both the Far 
East and to supply Russia and Libya, the Far East had to take second place. 
The strategic analysis just made leads to this same conclusion. But that 
does not dispose of the real criticisms, which are still largely unmet. 

The issues are these : First, could not our existing resources have been 
better disposed of ? Granted that Russia and Libya had the first call, out 
of what remained could not wore have been sent to Malaya? This ques- 
tion was not answered at all. Almost certainly the answer must be in the 
affirmative. A single tank brigade—say 200 or 250 tanks—would have 
made a world of difference in Malaya. So would another few hundred 
guns of our present 30,000-a-year output. How much difference is 
indicated by the fact that at Khota Bharu we had, apparently, one gun; 
and that when the Japanese crossed the Slim River they were using only 
thirty or so tanks. Great, too, would be the difference made by another 
soc modern planes out of the 10,000 which Lord Beaverbrook told us we 
sent abroad last year. For one thing—as the forcing of the Channel by 
the Scharn’orst and Guersenau shows —they might w«ll have saved us the 
Prime of Wales ard the Repulse. Great again would have been the 
difference made by another 50,c0o properly egupped troops. The 
Commons’ debate threw no light at all on these points; and nothing 
that was said suggests that such comparatively small totals could not have 
been well spared out of the margin lett after supplying Russia and Libya 

Whether shipping was available to transport them is another question 
to which we return below. 
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Next, are our existing resources rightly used? Here, too, the Com- 
mons’ debate gives us no answers. Take the Libya campaign. Rommel 
had some 150,000 men. In September, 1941, we had 750.000 in the 
Middle East. Why then, did we attack him using no more—both figures 
are the Prime Minister’s—than 45,000 at a time? We are not con- 
cerned in Libya to show that our men are better fighters than the Germans. 
Our job is to destroy Rommel’s forces. Why should we assume that we 
can do it with odds of three to one against us 2? Again, in Libya Rommel! 
had at least 386 tanks, for we destroyed that number. It was said in the 
Commons’ debate that the ratio of tanks was seven to four in our favour. 
If correct, this means that we started with at least 7oo tanks. If they had 
been the right tanks, we might have done the job. But our tanks were too 
light. Too many of them were armed with only 2-pounder guns. The 
German tanks were reported to have been armed with 6-pounder guns ; 
and it is well known that German Mark IV tanks carry 75-millimetre guns. 
But ballistics tables now 20 years old show that 6-pounder guns have 
about five times and 75’s about twelve times the hitting power of 2- 
pounders. And artillery has improved enormously in the past 20 years, 
as the development of our own 25-pounder shows. Why then did we 
send tanks that were too lightly armed against the enemy—and fondly 
hope that they would somchow do the job at the cost of blood and tears, 
wounds and deaths and broken hearts y Again, it must be asked, are we 
using our existing resources properly ? And again it must be insisted 
that the Commons’ debate brought no answer. 

The next question is whether our organisation and training is right. 
Here, too, the Commons’ debate gives no reply. In Libya, air and land 
co-operation was excellent. In Malaya, air and sea co-operation were non- 
existent. But in Libya our tank repair organisation broke down—with 
results that were nearly fatal during the battle itself, and have proved 
disastrous since the advance ended and tanks were withdrawn to the rear 
for overhaul, thus giving Rommel his chance to drive us back. Again, a 
child can see from our communiqués that when we got to Benghazi this 
time our transport organisation broke down. Why? It did not break 
down in East Africa. General Cunningham’s success there depended 
almost wholly on transport—which that time worked. Yet again, what 
kind of training can Staff have received who proceed to build up forward 
supply dumps at Jedabya, 75 miles or an afternoon’s run from Rommel’s 
positions at EK] Agheila, when our forward covering troops were too few 
and too light to protect them? And what kind of Staff training can it be 
which fails to develop the imagination that foresees just such an encounter 
by an opponent as able as Rommel, and that foresees too the need for 
preparations against it? A similar lack of trained imagination appears in 
the plans which laid out Singapore’s defences against attack from the sea 
and made no provision against attack by land, which failed to provide and 
maintain airfields in Malaya, and which apparently did not even under- 
stand that when Siam in 1940 bought Japan’s help against Indo-China, a 
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price would have to be paid in which Malaya might be involved. Once 
more, the Commons’ debate supplies no answer. 

A further question is why our resources are still inadequate. The 
answer is that production is still inadequate. But that is nota real answer, 
In fact, two things are primarily responsible. One is a notoriously 
bureaucratic and culpably inefficient machine at the centre. The other 
is the happy-go-lucky view about the war—not universal, but certainly 
all too widespread—at the periphery. Add such matters as a late start 
and monstrous complacency in many quarters and one can begin to 
understand why we have still not enough weapons for our needs. To 
this must be added policies that keep us complacent. For example, if 
shipping to take men and arms to Malaya was short, why were not our 
rations and our clothing cut to the bone forthwith and the shipping space 
used for importing foodstuffs and raw materials turned over to work that 
will bring victory? Once again, the Commons’ debate brought no 
answer. 

Whoever ponders over these matters, and others that the observant 
note every day, and the failures that have accompanied our arms in this 
war in a series of unprecedented and most shocking campaigns, must 
come in the end to one main conclusion, What is wrong is our strategic 
direction of the war. Whether the fault be personalities, or organisation, 
or both, it is at the centre and in the higher direction that changes must 
be made. We will not say that we must have all new brooms. But we 
must definitely have a most drastic spring-cleaning. For let us be quite 
clear about the position. The spring, summer and autumn now approach- 
ing are the most critical months in the long history of this country asa 
nation. They are months which may lay the foundations of defeat. 
They are also months which can lay the foundations of victory. The 
nation’s will to win is unshaken and unshakeable. But more than will is 
needed. We must deserve victory if we are to get it. And it is up tow 
by our own deeds to deserve it and to see that, under God, it becomes ours, 


JuLes MENKEN. 


February 16, 1942. 
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IN THE PACIFIC 


It is a remarkable feature of the war in the Far East that 
though the Japanese successes were all made by virtue of their 
complete command of the sea, hardly anything has been heard 
of the Japanese Fleet. Single battleships, it is true, have been 
reported as acting in support of one or other of the widely 
scattered Japanese overseas expeditions. The battleship 
Haruna—one of the four oldest in the Japanese Fleet, dating 
from before the last war—was reported to have been sunk by 
American bombs from the air during the first invasion of the 
Philippines, and one of her sister ships, a day or two later, to 
have been damaged. Several weeks later it was at one time 
reported that another Japanese battleship had been sunk by 
an attack in the Macassar Strait ; but later and further reports 
of the same incident revealed doubt whether the ship sunk had 
really been a battleship. It might have been a large cruiser 
or an aircraft carrier. 

Cruisers have taken part in many of these widely scattered 
Japanese raids. One cruiser is reported to have been sunk by 
the defenders of Midway Island. One cruiser was in the force 
which was engaged on the night of January 26 by H.M.A‘S. 
Vampire and H.M.S. Thanet in the Gulf of Siam—when the 
Thanet and one Japanese destroyer were sunk and another 
damaged. British air forces had reported hitting an enemy 
cruiser with bombs in the same waters three days earlier. 
Cruisers were reported in the force which was so repeatedly 
and successfully attacked from the air in the Macassar Strait 
during the last week in January; one was believed to have 
been almost certainly sunk and several others were damaged, 
and possibly sunk. A Dutch submarine also torpedoed a 
cruiser of this force, but the result of her attack could not be 
observed. The Dutch defenders of Amboina reported sinking 
three Japanese cruisers before they were finally overpowered. 

The enemy thus appears to have employed cruisers freely 
in areas which are widely separated, enabled to do so in the 
Western Pacific, of course, by the knowledge that after the 
destruction of the Prince of Wales and Repulse, there was no 
superior naval force there definitely capable of overpowering 
them. In the Central Pacific, they seem to have been confident 
that the surprise attack on Pearl Harbour, delivered before 
the outbreak of war, had sufficiently immobilised the American 
Pacific Fleet to prevent it from interfering with their prolonged 
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attacks on Wake and Midway Islands. But it is, of course, 
probable that the bulk of the Japanese Main Fleet, of the 
whereabouts of which nothing had been heard, were held 
ready to cover those expeditions from any attack by superior 
American forces. That too, became possible by reason of the 
extreme weakness of the Allied forces in the East Indian 
Archipelago which made it unnecessary to keep any sub. 
stantial portion of the main fleet in that theatre. 

What those forces comprise is, as is to be expected, not made 
ublic. The approximate composition of the Netherlands East 
ndian Fleet is fairly well known. It contains nothing heavier 

than the 6,600-ton cruisers Java and Sumatra, some six de- 
stroyers and a few more submarines, besides lighter craft, suchas 
minelayers and motor torpedo-boats. American cruisers have 
been mentioned as taking part in the attacks on these Japanese 
convoys in the Macassar Strait, but the only clue to their 
identity has been the Japanese claim to have damaged by air 
attack two cruisers of the Omaha class—a claim of which there 
has been no confirmation. The Australian destroyer Vampire 
was in Singapore waters at the end of January, when she 
engaged the enemy off Endau, but there has been no announce- 
ment of any other ship of the Royal Australian Navy being in 
or near the Archipelago. But that Navy comprises the two 
heavy cruisers Australia and Canberra, besides three 6-inch- 
gun cruisers, so it is by no means a negligible factor. 

[enumerated thus, the Allied forces, even if they contain 

no British ships—which seems highly unlikely—sound sub- 
stantial ; but if the distances are taken into account it becomes 
apparent that they may really be stretched very thin. Opera- 
tions are being conducted in Malaya, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Philippines, the Moluccas and in the Bismarck Archipelago ; 
and these places are strung out over a distance of some 2,500 
miles or more. Yet even so, the absence of engagements 
between sea forces is rather remarkable. The Japanese have 
transports, full of troops and presumably of warlike equip- 
ment, and supplies moving in a number of directions protected, 
it would seem, by nothing more powerful than cruisers. 
Before any landing was made, it was, of course, impossible to 
know whither thev might be going, if at all, or where they were 
to be found. But once they were committed to an attack on 
any island, and had put any forces ashore there, they must 
also be committed to the support of those forces, which 
entails a fairly constant and voluminous stream of supply 
ships to certain positions definitely known. 

One might have supposed that these supply lines would 

provide opportunities for counter-attack by surface ships— 
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py far the most effective forces for the purpose—even despite 
the great distances involved and the exiguity of the Allied 
squadrons and flotillas. The defence of such widespread sea 
communications is, from one point of view, much more 


difficult than attack on them. The attacker has the initiative 


and can choose his time and the place of attack ; the defence 
must be prepared at all times and in all places. It is for this 
reason that it is almost a truism to say, as in my remarks 
under this heading in the National Review for February, that 
the stronger sea power is presented with a more difficult 
strategical problem than the weaker. Yet there has as yet 
been little to support that view. Except for the highly 
successful attack on the Macassar Strait convoy by American 
cruisers and destroyers on the night of January 24, there has 
been no interference by Allied surface ships with the Japanese 
overseas military expeditions. Just as the Japanese relied on 
their air forces—with complete justification as the event 
showed—to deal with the threat of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse, so the Allies have relied almost exclusively on sub- 
marine and air forces to oppose Japanese invasions by sea— 
with much less justification by the event, for by far the most 
effective actions against the Japanese expeditions has been 
that of the American flotilla. 

The description of the engagement from a Press corre- 
spondent in Java shows it to have been a well-conceived and 
skilfully conducted operation. According to this account 
the American forces located the Japanese armada just before 
nightfall, and were thus enabled to attack very soon after 
dark. The Japanese force was steaming southward along the 
east coast of Borneo, the transports inshore, protected on the 
seaward side by cruisers and destroyers. The American force 
came to close quarters apparently unobserved by the Japanese 
and gained a position between the transports on the east and 
the warships on the west, apparently at very short range. It 
seems uncertain whether they reached that position by coming 
down from ahead or whether, coming in from to seaward, they 
passed through the line of Japanese warships; but they 
engaged on opposite courses, the Americans steaming to the 
north firing to port on the transports, and to starboard on the 
Japanese warships. The situation must have been changing 
very rapidly and have been very confusing to the Japanese, 
since they had had presumably no warning that it was about 
to develop. Since the Americans were between the Japanese 
warships and transports that they were guarding, the Japanese 
must have been not a little hampered in firing on them, as 
they would be firing towards their own charges. 
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The Japanese, however, seem quickly to have realised the 
position, and swinging round to the north they engaged the 
attacking Americans on similar courses, a manceuvre which 
must have taken both sides quickly clear of the transports, 
still steaming to the south. At this time a rain squall hid the 
two forces from one another and fire ceased for a time. The 
Americans seized the opportunity thus presented to break off 
action with what apparently was the superior force by turnin 
again to the southward unobserved by the Japanese. This 
manceuvre quickly brought them once more into contact with 
the transports with which they were able to deal uninterrupted 
by the Japanese escort, and it was then that the chief execu- 
tion seems to have been done; at least five transports, 
according to the American account, were sunk and another 
damaged. The Japanese admitted the loss of four, so it seems 
probable that the real loss was considerably greater. In the 
meanwhile the Japanese escort of cruisers and destroyers, 
unaware of the reversal of course by the Americans, continued 
at high speed to the northward, expecting no doubt to engage 
their attackers again as soon as they ran clear of the rain 
squall which had hidden them from one another. 

This account no doubt is incomplete, but it shows that the 
American flotilla, like the British similar forces in the Mediter- 
ranean, have appreciated the great importance to light forces 
of night operations. They have obviously practised them and 
have acquired the skill and confidence in handling high-speed 
forces at close quarters in the dark, which is essential to the 
successful conduct of operations of this sort. It must be 
remembered that this night action was the first of its sort in 
which American flotillas had been engaged during the present 
war. The fact that they should have succeeded in such 
circumstances, and against an enemy of the undoubted deter- 
mination and animus pugnandi of the Japanese, in sinking 
not less than five of the transports, and in withdrawing in the 
face of superior force without loss to themselves, is clear 
evidence of their high quality. 

This reliance by both belligerents—apart mn the single 
engagements between surface forces just described—upon air 
forces for the attack of such enemy sea forces as have been 
located and the apparent avoidance of sea fighting, pure and 
simple is symptomatic of the changing conditions of sea 
warfare to-day. It illustrates very clearly the great influence 
which the development of aircraft has had and is having upon 
the conduct of war at sea. 

Command of the sea to-day depends not only on sea power 
as it always did in the past, but also, in certain conditions, upon 
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air power. It would perhaps indeed be more accurate to say 
that sea power is exercised not only by ships which float, but 
also by craft which fly above the sea ; the two forces, that is 
to say, are both engaged upon the one task. This being so, 
insistently suggests the question whether there was really any 
justification for making them two forces instead of one. To 
judge by results it would seem that the Japanese have realised 
much more thoroughly than we have the essential inter- 
dependence of the floating and flying components of their 
forces operating at sea, and it is not unworthy of note that 
they have answered the question posed above in the negative. 
All the Japanese air forces which have taken part in the sea 
operations in which we have been engaged against them are a 
part of the Japanese Navy. For them, no difficult problem 
of collaboration could have arisen, no disagreement between 
different authorities upon the types of aircraft suitable for 
fighting at sea, and the line of development that ought to be 
followed. It may well be thought that to causes such as these 
should be assigned the notable successes of the Japanese 
operations against the British battleships Prince of Wales and 
Repulse ; but I am not at the moment concerr to pursue 
this line of argument, or the highly controversial questions 
which it raises. 

It suffices now to note that the Japanese in all their 
operations up to date appear to have realised fully the immense 
value of a strong air component in a force operating at sea. 
In the wide spaces of the Central Pacific they have had to rely 
upon aircraft-carriers for the provision of those air components. 
But owing to the limitations to which ship-borne aircraft are 
subject, shore-based naval air forces are much more efficient 
and are therefore to be preferred if it is in any way possible to 
use them. The Japanese have therefore developed and pro- 
vided strong and very efficient naval air forces of this 
description. 

But the latter are subject to limitations of their own, 
different in kind to those of ship-borne aircraft but no less 
teal, The former are limited in size and performance by the 
necessity that they should be capable of being carried in, and 
operated from a ship; the latter may be of the latest design 
available, but they can only operate within their radius of 
action from a shore aerodrome. 

Thus we see the broad pattern of Japanese strategy 
developing. They have moved and are moving from aero- 
drome to aerodrome ; from Indo-China through Thailand to 
Malaya and Burma ; from the Philippines to Borneo, Celebes 
and Moluccas; from the Carolines through the Bismarck 
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Archipelago to New Guinea. It is quite clear that if their 
advance continues and they are able to achieve one of the 
aims which is evidently theirs—the conquest and occupation 
of the Netherland East Indies—their shore-based naval air. 
craft will be able to operate over the whole of the South-west 
Pacific and no inconsiderable area of the Indian Ocean. That 
will mean a tremendous increase in their sea power in the 
whole of that theatre and that, in turn will involve an enormous 
increase in the difficulty of the arduous task of redressing the 
situation when the Allied forces shall have accumulated the 
necessary material strength. 

The great importance of the Netherlands East Indies can 
thus hardly be exaggerated. This is not to say that the 
position becomes hopeless if they should be lost—far from it, 
The resources of the Allies are far greater than those of Japan: 
but they have been much later in deploying. It may be 
necessary—it is too early for an outside observer to hazard a 
definite opinion on this point—eventually to move from 
island to island, from aerodrome to aerodrome, as the Japanese 
are now doing, but in the opposite direction. That process 
will be arduous enough if it can start from Dutch East Indies 
in our possession ; it will be vastly more arduous if it has to 
start with the reconquest of them. 

It is clear that, whether or not any radical modification 
is found to be necessary in the structure and organisation of 
our fighting forces, we cannot afford any longer to continue 
acting on the assumption that sea power is a matter for ships 
alone, in which air forces may sometimes intervene if they 
can be spared from other duties. It may be that the best 
antidote to the disasters that have sprung from the, perhaps 
unconscious, adoption of this theory is to be found in some 
system of amalgamation or transfer. It may be that improved 
inter-Service collaboration can do all that is necessary. But 
it is quite clear that we have got to learn, and to put into 
operation, a lesson which the Japanese have clearly learned 
already, if further disasters are not to overtake us. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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[Speech delivered in the House of Lords on January 28 by 
Viscount Bennett, formerly Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada. | 


I RISE with much hesitancy to participate in this debate. 
I would not do so at all were it not for the fact that it raises 
by implication the whole question of consultation of foreign 
policy and of relations between the self-governing Dominions 
and foreign countries as well as between those Dominions and 
this country, which, for the purposes of the Statute of 
Westminster, is regarded as one of those Dominions. I find 
very great misapprehension in this country among those with 
whom I have discussed the matter. While I would not for a 
moment presume that anything I can say would be in the 
slightest degree news to many, nevertheless there are those 
whom I think it may be well to inform more fully as to the 
situation. ) 

The means of communication and consultation between 
the great Dominions of the Crown, they then being Colonies, 
and this country, was established by a Conference, a Colonial 
Conference, held in 1887. From that day until this Conferences 
have been held. They are now no longer Colonial Conferences, 
but Imperial Conferences, and the Imperial Conference of 1907 
gave form and shape to that Conference as a permanent 
assistance for determining policies in this country and the 
overseas Dominions. It is rather a singular circumstance that 
no effort was made prior to 1907 to establish a Secretariat in 
this country in London so that there might be continuity 
preserved between one Conference and another. It was also 
suggested at that time that the name should be changed to 
“The Imperial Council,’ and in 1907 Mr. Alfred Lyttelton 
circulated a Memorandum to the self-governing Dominions as 
well as to important Colonies asking that they should consider, 
first, the changing of the name, and secondly, that a Secretariat 
should be set up in London. 

As to the first—the change of name—the change was made, 
largely through the efforts of the Canadian Minister. It was 
decided that the name should be the Imperial Conference 
because at all times they disputed the authority of that 
Conference to deal with matters of legislation, contending 
that the Conference was but consultative and not in any sense 
legislative in its functions. The second question, in my 
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judgment, has always been an unfortunate one. So careful 
has Canada been of the maintenance of its autonomous rights 
that, although other Dominions, then called Colonies, agreed 
that a Secretariat should be established in London, so great a 
statesman as Sir Wilfrid Laurier voted against it, and without 
unanimity it became impossible. His contention was that it 
trenched upon the powers of the responsible Governments and 
therefore should not be considered—and it was not considered, 
The result was that Imperial Conferences were held at 
irregular intervals—1887, 1892, the great Imperial Conference 
at the time of the great Jubilee of Queen Victoria, another at 
the time of the Coronation of King Edward VII, and the 
last one at the time of the Coronation of his present Majesty, 

Now in those Conferences, having no legislative power, we 
were constantly endeavouring to ascertain how their voice 
might be felt and might be made powerful and effective in 
shaping the policy of the vast Empire towards foreign States. 
When the war came that matter became acute, and it is only 
30 years ago—which is nothing in the life of a state—that the 
Prime Minister of this Kingdom said that 


‘In respect of such grave matters as the conduct of foreign 
policy, the conclusion of treaties, the declaration of war, and indeed 
all relations with foreign Powers, the authority of the Imperial 
Government could not be shared and must be exercised by that 
Government subject only to its responsibility to the Imperial 
Parliament.” 


Those words of Mr. Asquith were not agreed with. Great 
dissatisfaction was expressed by the Prime Ministers of over- 
seas communities. Only four years later, in 1915, when Sir 
Robert Borden visited this country, he was invited by Mr. 
Asquith to attend the War Cabinet. That was an invitation 
which Sir Robert did not regard as a matter of very great 
importance. He did not think it very important that a 
member of the Privy Council should be asked to attend the 
Cabinet, but Professor Berriedale Keith thought it of such 
importance that he has referred to it in one of his writings. 

This meeting of the Imperial War Conference is not to be 
confused with the Imperial War Cabinet. To that Conference 
the then Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, invited the Prime 
Ministers of the overseas Dominions. Unfortunately, at that 
time the Prime Minister of Australia could not come, but the 
Conference was held here and certain conclusions were arrived 
at. Then, in 1917, Mr. Lloyd George established the Imperial 
War Cabinet. The War Cabinet consisted of members of the 
Government of this Kingdom, and of those only, and in some 
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instances it will be remembered that the Prime Minister 
contended that it was desirable that men exercising the great 
functions of members of the War Cabinet should not hold 
offices under the Crown involving the administration of 
Departments. The result was that the War Cabinet of five 
consisted mainly of men whose duty it was to deal with the 
problems of the war and not with the problems of administra- 
tion of government in this Kingdom. For instance, it will be 
in the memory of many of your Lordships that Lord Milner, 
who was without portfolio, sat day after day, month after 
month, dealing with papers and documents upon which he 
reported his conception to his colleagues. So it was with other 
members. The Labour Party was represented, at one time 
by Mr. Arthur Henderson and on another occasion by Mr. 
Barnes. The duty of this War Cabinet of five was to deal with 
problems connected solely with the war—nothing else. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Lloyd George is on record as 
having told the then Prime Minister that in his opinion it was 
undesirable that the Prime Minister should be a member of 
the War Cabinet except ex officio, as he was so greatly con- 
cerned with the conduct of the war until conclusions had been 
arrived at by the War Cabinet, when they could be reported to 
him for approval. Then he made the great innovation which 
was regarded by constitutional writers as being of the utmost 
importance to the overseas Dominions. He created, as I have 
said, the Imperial War Cabinet. That consisted of five 
United Kingdom members and the five Prime Ministers of 
the Dominions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and Newfoundland. These dealt with problems of the 
whole conduct of the war. There are those who suggest that 
they had no executive power. Therein I differ. As was 
pointed out by Mr. Lloyd George, the real difference between 
the Imperial Conference and the Imperial War Cabinet was 
that the Conference had only consultative powers and no 
powers of executive action, whereas the Imperial War Cabinet 
had powers of making decisions on the spot, which decisions 
were taken and exercised. by those to whom they referred. 
That was a very important matter, and Mr. Lloyd George 
referred to the fact—I think it was at the Guildhall in r9g17— 
that this Imperial War Cabinet had been a very great success. 
It was a new experiment, and it had succeeded. 

But he went further. He said these overseas Dominions, 
sitting with us, had been able to make great contributions in 
dealing not with questions affecting them alone, but with 
questions which affect the Empire as a whole, and he 
mentioned submarines, food and military decisions of the 
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first importance. These were mentioned by him as problems 
of the utmost importance with which the Imperial War Cabinet 
dealt. And the decisions were taken at the moment ; they 
were not delayed, they were not referred back to their several 
Governments. The members of the Imperial War Cabinet 
were there in their executive capacity, as were the members 
of the Home Government, and they decided, and having 
decided, then action was taken immediately in accordance 
with that. The Prime Minister of any one of the overseas 
Dominions took the risk and chance of his decision being 
accepted by his supporters in the Parliament that he repre- 
sented ; and I need not say there never was any difficulty on 
that score. 

Now I would like to make myself clear, not to your Lord- 
ships because you appreciate it, but to others, that there is a 
clear distinction between the Imperial War Cabinet and the 
Imperial War Conference, and in the Imperial War Conference 
the Prime Minister of Australia, then Mr. Hughes, raised a 
question of transcendant importance, the question of how 
consultation was to be carried on and how communications 
were to be made. He moved a resolution, which was adopted 
by the War Conference, in the first instance in the following 
terms : 

“‘(1) That this Conference is of the opinion that the develop- 
ment which has taken place in the relations between the United 
Kingdom and the Dominions necessitates such a change in adminis- 
trative arrangements and in the channels of communication between 
their Governments as will bring them more directly in touch with 
each other. 

**(2) That the Imperial War Cabinet be invited to give imme 
diate consideration to the creation of suitable machinery for this 
purpose.” 


That went to the Imperial War Cabinet, comprising five 
members of the Government from this country and the five 
Prime Ministers, and they slightly amended the resolution. 

I would ask you to permit me to read this, because it 
becomes of the utmost importance in view of the necessity 
for consultation between the Dominions and this country and 
with one another. This is it : 

“(r) The Prime Ministers of the Dominions, as members of the 
Imperial War Cabinet, have the right of direct communication with 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, and vice versa. 

(2) Such Communications should be confined to questions of 
Cabinet importance. The Prime Ministers themselves are the judges 
of such questions. 
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(3) Telegraphic communications between the Prime Ministers 
should, as a rule, be conducted through the Colonial Office 
machinery, but this will not exclude the adoption of more direct 
means of communication in exceptional circumstances.” 


That would now be the Dominions Office: it did not then 
exist. 

(4) In order to secure continuity in the work of the Imperial 
War Cabinet and a permanent means of consultation during the war 
on the more important questions of common interest, the Prime 
Minister of each Dominion has the right to nominate a Cabinet 
Minister, either as a resident or visitor in London, to represent him 
at meetings of the Imperial War Cabinet to be held regularly between 
the plenary sessions.” 


I read that because it is important to realise that there was 
a frank recognition at that time of the fact that Prime 
Ministers cannot always leave their country, and therefore they 
were agreed, with the approval of this country, that the Prime 
Minister might nominate, if he thought desirable, a Cabinet 
Minister to represent him at the meetings of the Imperial 
War Cabinet. And I need hardly remind your Lordships 
that General Botha nominated General Smuts, now Field- 
Marshal Smuts. General Botha was then Prime Minister of 
South Africa, but he found it necessary to return, and he 
nominated General Smuts, and General Smuts sat in the 
Imperial War Cabinet instead of General Botha. 

So the difficulty that has been pointed out in some quarters 
in the Press and elsewhere as to the inability to carry forward 
an Imperial War Cabinet, because of the real difficulty of a 
Prime Minister’s attendance, was met and overcome in IgI7 
in the manner I have indicated. Thus, if the Prime Minister 
of Canada is unable to come, he could nominate a member of 
his Cabinet who would take his place, and if General Smuts 
is unable to be present he might nominate some member of 
his Cabinet to take his place. But you will observe that it is a 
member of the Cabinet that is to be nominated, for the reason 
that it must be some person who is responsible to the 
Parliament of the country which he represents.* 

When Lord Denman referred to the presence in the War 


* Writing on Lord Bennett's speech to the Manchester Guardian on 
February 3, Professor Berriedale Keith says that, ‘“‘ When General Botha 
returned home from the meeting of the Imperial War Cabinet General Smuts 
did not remain in London as his representative on that body. He remained 
on the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George as a member of the British War 
Cabinet, responsible for his advice to the British Parliament alone and not 
0 the Union Parliament.”’ 
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Cabinet of the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs he 
certainly was within his constitutional right in suggesting who 
should be members of that War Cabinet, but that War Cabinet 
is not an Empire Cabinet ; it is a cabinet of this Kingdom and 


this Kingdom only. And so far as the selection of the members } 


of it is concerned, the Dominions as such would not be g9 
impertinent as to suggest who the members should be. That 
is a matter of concern between the Prime Minister and those 
associated with him and not in any sense a matter which 
concerns the Dominions as such. But if that question js 
settled, that the Prime Minister may select some member of 
his Cabinet to represent him, I need hardly remind your 
Lordships that in the last Great War Canada had here at all 
times a member of.its Government. The late Sir George 
Perley, the acting High Commissioner, was a member of Sir 
Robert Borden’s Government, and later Sir Edward Kemp, 
who was Minister of Militia, was also a member of Sir Robert's 
Government. Our method—if I may use the word “ our ” as 
implying my living in Canada at that time—our method of 
dealing with it was to have the High Commissioner a member 
of the Government, and when we sent a second member of 
the Government over he came to deal with matters affecting 
militia and defence. 

So we established an Imperial War Cabinet as distinguished 
from an Imperial War Conference, and the members of that 
Imperial War Cabinet were responsible to their several 
Governments. One of the difficulties in connection with 
consultation arises from the fact that the suggestion was that 
they were represented in the War Cabinet if someone sat there 
and listened to what was transpiring. But the difficulty is that 
this War Cabinet is responsible to this Parliament and not to 
the Dominion Parliaments. and there must be representation of 
the Dominions in order that someone representing a Dominion 
may carry his responsibility to the Government which he 
represents and the Parliament of which he is the spokesman. 
That is the position so far as we are concerned. That is the 

. teaching of one whom I regard as the greatest of our constitu- 
tional authorities, Sir Robert Borden. 
-> But it did not end there. There followed in 1917 a further 
gathering. It was a meeting of the Imperial War Conference. 
They went a bit further, because the difficulty has been that 
the Dominions were always claiming to exercise the widest 
form of self-government and autonomy and at the same time 
declining to have anything to do with any form of Imperial 
Federation, or anything of the kind, which would involve the 
setting up of a legislative body to deal with matters affecting 
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them all This Conference passed this resolution, and I would 
ask your Lordships to bear with me while I read it : 


“The Imperial War Conference are of the opinion that the 
readjustment of the constitutional relations of the component parts 
of the Empire is too important and intricate a subject to be dealt 
with during the war, and that it should form the subject of a special 
Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as possible after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

“ They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their 
view that any such readjustment, while closely preserving all 
existing powers of self-government and complete control of 
domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, 
and of India as an important portion of the same, should recognise 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice [the 
word is ‘ adequate ’] in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and 
should provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation 
in all important matters of common Imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, as the several 
Governments may determine.” 


Sir Robert Borden always regarded that’ as the most 
important and, perhaps, the final stage in the evolution of our 
constitutional relations within the British Empire. The true 
significance of it was realised in the Imperial Conference that 
met in 1921. At that Conference they repeated just what had 
been said in 1917, and in 1923 the Conference dealt with 
Singapore. In 1926—mark you, that was nine years after the 
declaration I have just read had been made—there was an 
Imperial Conference, the late Lord Balfour presiding over the 
Constitutional Committee. That Committee made a report in 
which it was declared that the position and mutual relations 
of the United Kingdom and the Dominions might be readily 
defined : 


“ They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” ‘ 


The achievement of equal status had been accomplished. 
The declaration that the Dominions were autonomous com- 
munities, that they were of equal status with the United 
Kingdom in no way subordinate one to the other, did not give 
it formal shape of form—far from it. There had to be legisla- 
tion in order that it might be embodied in legal form. Soa 
Conference was called in 1930 at which there was prepared a 
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Bill, which subsequently became an Act of this Parliament f 


called the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 
The importance of that Statute is sometimes forgotten, 


I am certain it must have been overlooked in some of the f 


observations I have seen in the Press. That Statute is one of 
the great landmarks in our history. It was a Statute at once 
of recognition and of renunciation. Never has there been a 
renunciation so great in all the long history of this country. 
The renunciation is contained in Section 4 of that great Act, 
and I desire to direct your Lordships’ attention to the words: 


“No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the 
commencement of this Act shall extend, or be deemed to extend, 
to a Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it js 
expressly declared in that Act, and that that Dominion has requested, 
and consented to, the enactment thereof.” 


Could renunciation be more complete ? What this great 
Parliament did was to renounce completely its legislative 
control over the whole of these vast Dominions unless the 
Dominions not only consented but requested that it should 
exercise such power. The effect of that seems to me to be so 
clear that one quite understands what has been happening 
in Australia. Australia is not represented in the War Cabinet 
in this country. There is no Imperial War Cabinet. We can- 
not legislate for Australia. We have divested ourselves of 
the power to legislate for any of the Dominions in the life-and- 
death struggle which is being carried on. That is the position. 

There has been complaint about the use of the word 
“Cabinet.” I remember discussing this with Sir Robert 
Borden, who subsequently expressed his opinion in a lecture, 
in which he suggested it should be called a “ Cabinet of 
Governments.” I have been silent in the matter because it 
would have been presumption for me to be otherwise, but I 
had hoped, when the outbreak of war occurred, that an 
Imperial War Cabinet would immediately come into being, as 
a matter of course, in order that these vast overseas Dominions, 
which were raising over a million men and giving, as in the case 
of Canada, billions of dollars, would be able to find adequate 
representation in such a Cabinet through their Prime Ministers, 
or their nominees, from their respective Cabinets. It was not 
done. I doubt whether I should have ventured to speak at 
all on this matter, even now, had not the Prime Minister of 
this country recognised the importance of such a Cabinet, and 
stated that provision will be made therefor. It is that which 
justifies my making this cursory review. 

I shall proceed one step further. Strong language has 
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been used, as reported in the Press, and high commendation 
was given to an article which appeared in one of the great 
newspapers in this country by Sir Keith Murdoch, who is the 
proprietor of a large number of newspapers in Australia and 
who exercises, as I know from a personal visit a few years ago, 
a very powerful influence indeed. But the Prime Minister 
used language that means the same, only it is more polite, 
and I pray your Lordships to forgive extremity of language 
in new democracies. It is one of the hallmarks of new 
democracies just as moderation of statement is one of the 
hall-marks of this Parliament. I venture to ask you, merely 
because I have lived most of my life in one of the great 
Dominions, to believe that if what might be described as 
strong language or immoderate statement are used there, 
these are but the youthful expressions of the vigorous 
democracies that have come into being under your egis in 
various parts of the world, and do not reflect anything more 
than the moderate way in which, more politely, you would 
express exactly the same conclusion. 

Now the real conclusion I desire to direct attention to is 
that in these overseas Dominions they find matters being 
dealt with affecting them, and they have had no voice in 
arriving at the conclusion. They could not have been the 
descendants of the people of this island if they had taken it 
quietly. That is the real fact of it, and so there need be no 
misapprehension, so far as that is concerned, as to their 
loyalty, their devotion to the Crown, and their willingness to 
make sacrifices until the end. Over 100,000 Australians left 
Australia to battle in Libya and other parts of the world. In 
the last war there were a million under arms at one time, and 
are not those great contributions which have been made 
indications of their desire, within the terms of the Statute of 
Westminster, to be freely associated with one another and 
with this land, and united by common allegiance to the 
Crown? That is the position. The connecting link is 
allegiance to the Crown. 

That is all I propose to say with respect to that phase. I 
have, unfortunately or otherwise, sometimes had to carry 
considerable responsibilities. Can any one suggest for a 
moment that the Government of this country is not animated 
by the highest spirit of patriotism that could actuate the minds 
of men in dealing with the problems of life and death of the 
vast Empire whose administration is, for the time being, in 
their hands? No; of not one can that be suggested. They 
weigh and balance probabilities and improbabilities, this, that 
and the other, and they arrive at a considered conclusion, and 
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any post facto judgment upon that conclusion is not very 
convincing for the simple and obvious reason that we who 
now have knowledge of what transpired afterwards are sitting 
in judgment upon those who had to weigh in the balance the 
pros and cons and reach rapid conclusions without the knoy. 
ledge which is now in our possession. Post-mortems are only 
useful for one thing, that they may enable us to ascertain 
what was the disease and provide against it hereafter. A post- 
mortem is not very useful in further prolonging the life of the 
individual ; and I never knew a post-mortem that brought 
any one back to life... . 

[Here follow some passages on the war with Japan, which 
we omit for reasons of space.| 

There are other considerations that weigh upon me with 
respect to consultation, but I am not going to return to that 
subject because I have trespassed too long already upon your 
Lordships’ time. But I have endeavoured, without being too 
prolix, to bring the attention, not of your Lordships, but of 
those who offer criticism which seems to me to ignore the fact 
that the Dominions are no longer in a subordinate position, 
the fact that they have that equality which has been assured 
to them by Statute of this Parliament, and that as far as 
foreign affairs are concerned we have the problem to solve, 
the chief problem that remains, the most important problem, 
the most difficult problem—how we may be able to maintain 
that continuity that will enable the voice and will of the 
overseas Dominions to express themselves, as they should, 
with respect to foreign policy before it becomes effective. 

We have four methods: Imperial Conferences, to which I 
have referred ; the dispatch method, as ancient as the history 
of our country itself; cables, telephones; occasional con- 
sultations. Nothing better illustrates the necessity for 
representation in the Imperial Cabinet than the fact that the 
Prime Minister of this country found it essential and necessary 
to make two voyages to America, in order that he might 
discuss in person with the President of that Republic, matters 
that could not be dealt with by cable or telephone or 
by any other method, except personal debate in which you 
carry on conversation until you arrive at a common con- 
clusion. 
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AIR-POWER IN THE WAR 


AFTER two and a half years of war it should be possible to 
form some reasonable assessment of the part aircraft have 
played till now, and are likely to play in the future. Aircraft 
have both successes and failures to their credit, and it is 
significant that their greatest successes have been gained in 
the spheres least expected by those air-experts who had the 
ear of the public before the war, and that the failures have 
been in the spheres in which the most extravagant claims 
were made. 

The bombing of Britain by Germany was undertaken under 
the most favourable conditions conceivable for long-range 
strategic bombing. The enemy had a ring of bases all round 
these islands, he could bomb convergently at industrial 
centres crowded together in a narrow area, he need fear no 
counter-bombing on anything like the same scale. Yet the 
bombing of Britain was, generally speaking, a failure. In 
daylight raids the combination in defence of the R.A.F. 
fighter and the A.A. gun beat the attack. The A.A. guns 
broke up German formations, the fighters could deal con- 
centrated blows at the scattered enemy. This was the main 
explanation of the remarkable disparity in the figures for 
aircraft lost, British and German. 

With night raids, at first the only partially efficient defence 
was the balloon-barrage which at least prevented the Germans 
from dive-bombing on moon-lit nights, neither A.A. guns nor 
fighters were at first effective, and the two main reasons why 
all our cities did not suffer the fate of Coventry were (i) the 
enemy had not sufficient numbers of heavy long-range bombers 
actually available, (ii) the difficulties in the way of routeing 
air formations flying at high speeds on dark nights and from 
widely spaced bases. By the time these difficulties had been 
partially overcome, there had set in a great improvement in 
defence. Radio-location had come to the help of the night- 
fighter ; improved predictors to the help of the A.A. gunners. 
The May “‘ blitz’ on London was the worst we suffered. But 
it was also the most costly to the attackers, and after that the 
attack, at least for the time being, fizzled out. 

_ The British bombing offensive which set in July 1941, and 
in subsequent months, was no more successful in the matter 
of achieving the far-reaching results predicted. The main 
cause of this failure was the same. At first, there were far too 
few aircraft available in comparison with the size of the 
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target area to be dealt with. Then there set in an improve 
ment in means of defence on a disproportionately greater 
scale than in means of attack. The most significant thing js 
that in the Russo-German struggle neither side seems to have 
attached any great importance to long-range strategic bomb. 
ing. There were sporadic attempts at raiding and counter. 
raiding on Moscow and Berlin. But neither combatant 
showed any readiness to sacrifice air-support for armies or 
fleets for the sake of “‘ direct action ’’ against enemy centres 
of social life and effort, the Germans, scourged repeatedly by 
British bombing raids during the period, confined themselves 
to meeting these with local defence and fighters, there was no 
attempt at “defence by reprisals,’’ regarded as the only 
means of defence before the war. In general therefore long. 
range strategic bombing must be considered a failure. It isa 
policy of pin-pricks which harasses an enemy but inflicts upon 
him no mortal wound. By the time means for this mode of 
attack becomes available upon anything like the scale needed 
for decisive results, there will certainly have developed a 
proportionate improved defence, for the theory, “The 
bomber will always get through ”’ can no longer be accepted 
in the light of practical experience. 

If the most extreme claims made for aircraft in pre-war 
days have not been substantiated, and do not seem likely to 
be, aircraft have shown themselves of signal importance in 
the matters of (a) short-range strategic bombing, (0) tactical 
co-operation with armies, (c) tactical co-operation with fleets, 
(d) as means of transport for guns, infantry, light tanks, etc. 

Short-range strategic bombing is a matter of air-attacks 
upon vital bridges, roads, supply dumps, etc., in the enemy’s 
rear. It differs from long-range bombing of the Douhet 
brand, in that it is part of a co-ordinated plan and purpose 
between air force and army, or air force and fleet, and not an 
attempt to win a war by air force alone, and by direct action 
against enemy vitals. The German bombing in Poland and 
in France was in the main short-range strategic bombing of 
this type. Our own answer to this, long-range Douhet 
bombing, was ineffective. Apart from reconnaissance, fire- 
control, photography, tactical co-operation may take the 
form of high-level bombing, low-level bombing, machine- 
gunning, tank-‘‘ busting.” Where high or low-level bombing 
is resorted to within the battle-area, it is almost indistinguish- 
able from short-range strategic bombing. The Germans used 
high-level and low-level bombing-dive-bombing with con- 
spicuous success in their Polish and French campaigns, and 
in Support of infantry as well as armoured formations. The 
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Allies had almost entirely neglected the tactical side of air- 
bombing, not only were there no dive-bombers or parachutists 
or tank-‘‘ busters ’’ but high-level bombing was used too far 
behind the main battle zones for it to affect the tactical 
situation as it grew worse and worse. This misuse of air 
power was Without question a contributory factor to the 
disastrous issue of the campaign in France. Under the 
“defence by counter-bombing’”’ theory, the proportion of 
fighters to bombers was far too low, meaning a lack of fighters 
to deal with German dive-bombers. 

» These were deficiencies however only dimly realised at the 
time, and the effect of the German bombing of Britain was 
again to focus public opinion upon strategic bombing almost 
to the exclusion of everything else. The other Services 
undoubtedly suffered from the lack of attention given to the 
tactical side of air-co-operation. After all, dive-bombing, 
reconnaissance by land or sea, the bombing of warships in 
conjunction with naval plans, or of selected objectives in 
accordance with army plans, are not quite such simple things 
in practice as they may appear in theory; an officer capable 
of doing excellent service in flying a bomber to attack Berlin 
or Brest or Hamburg may lack the necessary training or even 
the right temperament when it becomes a matter of dive- 
bombing or of low-level bombing in face of heavy A.A. fire. 
Nor are the types of aircraft suitable for the one operation of 
much use when it becomes a matter of the other. Thoughtful 
officers had realised from the outset that despite the disastrous 
lessons of the campaign in France, there was still a tendency 
on the part of certain officers at the Air Ministry to grudge 
the right types of machines for Army co-operation, or to 
permit the necessary opportunities for training. The theory 
seems to have been that everything given for Army co- 
operation was subtracted from the capacity of the Air Ministry 
to carry on the offensive against Germany upon which it had 
set all its hopes. The result was that when the Libya cam- 
paign began, there was no lack of machines, of brave pilots to 
fly them, nor of highly trained mechanics to keep them in order. 
But there was a very definite shortage of properly trained 
officers and of suitable machines. 

Dive-bombing is of value chiefly against a loosely organised 
defence or a semi-demoralised enemy. It is a most valuable 
supplement to artillery, but cannot, as is popularly believed, 
substitute this. A gun, for instance, can fire thirty rounds per 
minute, throwing its shells within an ellipse of some 200 yards 
by 30. But the dive-bomber must swoop down to bomb his 
target, drop his bomb, then circle round and come and bomb 
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again. During all this time, and when he flattens out, he js 
vulnerable to A.A. fire. Not even a squadron of dive-bombers 
attacking successfully can drop their bombs within the same 
narrow zone, or achieve the same intensity of destructive 
effect as a single gun. High-level bombing, even from 
powerful air-squadrons, cannot produce the equivalent of q 
“predicted ’’ barrage. Neither the dive-bomber nor the 
bomber per se have played anything like the same over. 
whelming part in Russia as they played in Poland, Belgium 
and France. In the Crete affair, the Allied troops engaged 
were already “ fought out ”’ after the campaign in Greece, the 
country was mountainous, there were few roads, no firmly 
consolidated line of defence, no cover. These, and the surprise, 
were conditions in which the bomber could work with max- 
mum effect. But it is significant that to capture the island 
needed German infantry and desperate hand-to-hand fighting, 
Had it been a matter of bombing alone, the island would 
never have fallen. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, looked at from the 
strictly military standpoint, is a classic instance of the correct 
use of air-power which is to deliver a sudden thrust, enabling 
the other Services to come into action under the most favour 
able possible conditions. The swift deadly Japanese blow 
temporarily knocked out the American Pacific Fleet, but it 
knocked this fleet out, for the time being, not in virtue of the 
air-attack alone, but in virtue of Yamamoto’s powerful battle. 
squadrons lowering behind. What remained of the American 
Fleet was too weakened to engage the Japanese battle-fleet 
with any hope of success, and this gave the Japanese the 
chance to exploit the success won by the combined move 
ments of fleet and army over a vast area. 

The American Fleet suffered at Pearl Harbour from lack 
of precaution, but the fate of Prince of Wales, apart from the 
sheer folly of sending this ship and Repulse to a region where, 
if the American Fleet could do what was expected of it, they 
were superfluous, whereas if the American Fleet could mi 
come up to expectations they would be sacrificed quite use 
lessly, illuminates the disastrous effects of the Washington 
restrictions on warship tonnages. There is, from the designer's 
standpoint, no real difficulty in building a ship immune from 
air or under-water attack. You can stretch over a ship’ 
vitals a curving armoured deck of 16-inch hardened steel. 10 
pierce this the airman must climb so high that to him the ship 
looks like a cork tossing on the water, his chances of hitting 
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pulkheads, you can pack these compartments with a substance 
such as corn-pith or cellulose lighter than water. Then, even 
if the side below the water is holed, your ship is safe enough, 
she simply cannot sink. You could hit her with half a dozen 
torpedoes and your chance of damage is limited to a fluke hit 
against rudder or screws. But these things mean greatly 
increased weights, and the capital ship must meet enemy 
capital ships besides the menace of air or under-water attack. 
Thus to work in these weights without sacrificing other 
qualities means an increase in dimensions. But at the very 
time the menace from the air made increased dimensions 
essential, we had the Washington and London Conferences 
tying the designer’s hands! Repulse was an old ship tinkered 
up, but the loss of Prince of Wales was a disappointment. It 
is the fighter’s job to screen the capital ship against air attack 
as it is the destroyer’s function to screen her against torpedo 
attack. But there will always crop up occasions in war when 
these screens fail to function, and a properly designed ship 
should have enough structural strength to resist a chance 
blow. Warspite, at Jutland, was hit by three torpedoes, but 
she was a properly designed ship, and made port under her 
own power. She would not have been able to do this had her 
designer been forced to try to get on a displacement of 20,000 
tons what he got on 25,000 tons. Compare the swift demise of 
Prince of Wales with the terrific pounding it needed to destroy 
Bismarck. Bismarck, nominally 35,000 tons, actually dis- 
placed 40,000. That was the explanation. Prince of Wales, 
to be an effective design, should have been 5,000 tons larger. 
The fault lay not with her designer but with the politicians 
who first signed the Washington Treaty, then made things 
worse by the London Treaty, and then overrode the Admiralty 
and sent these ships out to where they could do no good 
anyhow, and without even a fighter escort. 

The surprise Japanese attack on Port Arthur, February 8, 
1904, led to the sinking of three Russian battleships, the 
surprise having evaporated, Sevastopol, lying in an exposed 
anchorage, beat off repeated Japanese torpedo attacks. In 
considering the successful Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour, 
the failure of our own repeated efforts to destroy Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau lying in well-protected harbours, and the cost 
of these attacks in lives and machines, must be borne in mind. 
They moved up the Channel under their own power on 
February 12, thus demonstrating the error in our policy. 

_ The lesson of this war is undoubtedly that air-superiority, 
isa most valuable contributory factor in victory, but it is too 
much to maintain that it is the indispensable factor in victory. 
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In Libya we attacked under General Auchinleck with, this js 
admitted by all, an overwhelming air-superiority. Yet op 
Mr. Churchill’s own confession we came within an ace of losing 
the battle. Air superiority has not enabled us to stop Rommel 
from receiving reinforcements across the Sicilian Straits, eve; 
though supported by naval superiority. Nor has air super. 
ority enabled us to prevent Rommel from staging his “‘ come. 
back,”’ as much to our surprise as to our discomfort. But this 
is only a repetition of what happened in the same theatre las 
year. 

There is still no evidence to show that air-superiority can 
compensate for any marked inferiority whether by land or 
sea, although it can greatly accentuate the effects of land or 
sea superiority. The tendency is still too much to see thes 
problems in water-tight compartments. Our job is to beat 
the enemy in the shortest possible time, in the most complete 
manner, and in the manner which involves the least possible 
loss or suffering to our own side. To achieve this end we must 
use whatever weapon or combination of weapons is most 
suitable, irrespective of preconceived theory. Fleet, Army, 
Air Force, must all work hand in hand, and there must be: 
breaking down of the barriers in thought and in tradition 
which still separate them. The best means of achieving this 
would be the appointment of a Defence Minister who should 
not only have the last word administratively but the supreme 
executive command over all three fighting services. It is an 
appointment which should be held by a trained professional 
fighting man whether General, Admiral or Air Chief. We 
must end the system under which operations are planned by 
the politicians, with the genuine fighting men relegated to the 
position of mere staff officers. It is this system which has led 
us from disaster to disaster. An inter-service General Staf 
would not function well first because the real value of the 
instrument depends upon the man who plays the tune, and 
because any such institution would tend to develop into a 
military corporation. We want a MAN, not a debating club. 
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AXIS PARTNER 


THE Italian people are well on towards the end of the second 


year of a war which they imagined would last a few weeks. 
Their entry into the conflict was an irresponsible gesture. It 
involved them in a struggle for which they had not made 
adequate preparation, and the consequences they suffer now 
are nearly all of them due to the original miscalculation. 

In the economic sphere what was always prophesied of 
Italy in time of war has happened—steady economic strangu- 
lation. Before the war 44 per cent. of Italy’s imports and 
55 per cent. of its export markets lay beyond Suez and 
Gibraltar. These have been automatically cut off. To under- 
take a war in these circumstances was in any case a risk. It 
was trebled by the fact that the Italian Government took little 
trouble to build up war reserves. (Most of the material they 
got through the British blockade in the winter 1939-40 was 
passed on to Germany.) Thus as soon as it became clear that 
Britain was not going to collapse and the whole conflict 
subside, leaving Italy in comfortable possession of Tunis, 
Corsica and Nice, the first problem was to supply the country’s 
industries with the vital raw materials which were formerly 
shipped in from overseas, and to find new markets to replace 
the ones that were now cut off. The difficulty was that both 
these problems had to be solved within the framework of 
Europe. All other outlets were blocked by the British 
blockade. 

During the course of 1940 and 1941 the Italians concluded 
a series of trade agreements with most of the countries of 
Europe. Some of these have been negotiated through mixed 
commissions set up in Rome for the purpose. Others have 
been made directly and in all of them—whether with Sweden, 
or Denmark, or Rumania, or Switzerland, or France, or 
Spain—Italy has tried to sell Italian fruit, vegetables, cheese, 
textiles, paper and her few minerals, such as pyrites, sulphur, 
mercury and marble, in exchange for those sinews of heavy 
industry—timber, coal, iron and steel—of which the country 
is almost totally deficient. 

It cannot be said that these new trade agreements have 
solved the Italian problem. First of all, Europe is not 
physically capable of satisfying many of Italy’s needs. It has 
only very limited supplies of such vital raw materials as 
copper, nickel, oil, timber and foodstuffs. It can provide no 
cotton, wool, jute, rubber, coffee or tea. Again, even if the 
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Continent were able to supply all these essential materials it 
is almost certain that they would not go to Italy. For Italy 
cannot compete for the Continent’s limited supplies of essential] 
goods with Germany, her great industrial neighbour. To give 
only a few examples. Every agreement Italy has so far 
negotiated with Sweden, Bulgaria or Rumania, has broken 
down because the opposite parties have preferred German 
textiles, paper and other manufactures to the inferior Italian 
varieties, and have therefore been unwilling to supply Italy 
with the goods she so desperately needs. Italy is not getting 
from Rumania a quarter of the oil she needs because the 
Rumanians are not interested in Italian wares and have 
accumulated a heavy credit against her. The same situation 
prevails in France, where Germany competes for supplies of 
iron and scrap. It exists too in Spain, where Italians are 
always finding that the price of such goods as skins, turpentine 
and fish have been forced up against them by competitive 
German bidding. 

The result is what one might expect : everywhere in Italy 
supplies are short and prices are rising. The price of butter 
is up 33 per cent., beef 50 per cent., eggs 100 per cent. Wine 
and fruit are 50-100 per cent. dearer than a year ago, and this 
in spite of the fact that between 1935 and 1940 the cost of 
living had already risen 65 per cent. The shortages in clothing 
are as drastic. It is impossible, for example, for a man to 
buy a suit of clothes and a pair of leather shoes in the same 
year. During October last the sale of all footwear and all 
textile goods was forbidden without warning. 

Another sphere of civilian life in which there is consider- 
able suffering is in housing and heating. This winter, heating 
was reduced by a third, even though last year’s ration only 
amounted to 120 days’ full heating. After the Christmas 
holidays schools opened a week late to avoid the cost of heating 
them, and there was no heating at all throughout Italy before 
December 1 in the North and December 20 in the South. 

This uncomfortable economic background has unavoidably 
led to discontent and extreme anxiety among the Italian 
people. There is abundant evidence that the pressure has 
fallen far more heavily upon the poor than upon the rich. 
Some observers estimate that there are more black markets 
than white in Italy to-day, and the whole system has been 
greatly simplified by the habitual corruption of the Fascist 
bureaucracy. It appears, too, that the rich have rather 
ostentatiously failed to play their part in the general tightening 
of the country’s belt. There has been a frenzied buying up of 
durable goods. Gambling in the real estate market was 
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something of a fever until October last, when all transactions 
of real estate had to be registered and became subject to very 
heavy tax. It has also been necessary to forbid the retail 
sale of gold and jewellery. 

The resentment among the poorer classes has been sufficient 
to cause sweeping purges in the course of the autumn. The 
high officials in nearly all the corporations have been changed 
and there has been change in the Party leadership. The new 
Secretary, Aldo Vidussoni, appointed at the end of December, 
isa young man of only 26 who was severely wounded in Spain, 
and is being boosted as the ideal type of Fascist youth. His 
appointment marks a new turn in the political manipulation 
of the Italian people. The official Party organs, the Duce in 
all his speeches, are plugging with some energy the line : first, 
that the Fascist Party represents and holds together the 
spiritual unity of the Italian people ; and secondly, that the 
important people in the Party are the rising young men who 
have known nothing but Fascism. The exploits of the Giovani 
Fascisti, who volunteered for the war and fought in Libya 
at the age of 18 has been front page news, and the people as a 
whole are asked to forget the emptiness of their stomachs 
and the rapacity of the wealthy in the vision of the youth of 
Italy undaunted, martial, victorious and profoundly loyal to 
Mussolini and the Italian Empire. 

It is too early to say whether this new line of propaganda 
has successfully countered the wave of discontent and 
defeatism which swept Italy last year. Psychologically it 
is almost certainly a sound line, for there is barely an Italian 
family that has not got a soldier at the front, and the appeal 
to youth is an appeal to back up the boys who are doing the 
fighting. The difficulty about this propaganda is the inglorious 
course of Italian arms. The Abyssinian Empire has gone for 
good. Libya is a battlefield on which Germans and British 
are fighting the war out. The Luftwaffe is installed in Sicily ; 
and from the Russian front the news is uniformly depressing. 
The Italians are realistic and cynical people, and although a 
great many of them believe that their children are born 
fighters it is difficult to fly in the face of facts. Whatever has 
been won has been won largely by means of the Germans. 
And although on the whole Germans are considerate and 
tactfnl in their contacts, they nevertheless convey to the 
Italians an impression of their sardonic amusement at the 
Duce’s efforts. 

Nevertheless, it would be a definite mistake to over- 
estimate the insecurity of Italy’s internal position, or again, 
to over-estimate the resentment felt by the Italians towards 
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their German allies. In the economic sphere, it is true that 
in the long run there is no room for the kind of Italy that 
Mussolini has been trying to build up inside the framework 
of a German Europe. Italy’s great difficulty economically 
has been, for the last two centuries, her poverty in raw 
materials, coupled with the size and industriousness of her 
labour force. Before the coming of the age of iron and steel 
and railways and heavy industry, the Italians could hold 
their own in industrialisation. Nearly all the small provincial 
capitals of Italy are also busy centres of light industry— 
hat-making, leather goods, jewellery, luxury merchandise of 
all kinds. At the same time, a large part of the carrying trade 
of the Mediterranean was done by Italian merchants, and 
Italian caravans plied as far as India by the land routes of the 
Middle East. The rise of heavy industry in the rgth century 
killed all this flourishing light industry. The Suez Canal was 
opened and heavy ocean-going steamers began to take over 
the carrying trade of the world. Railways were built ; coal, 
iron and steel—all of which Italy lacked—became the essential 
materials of modern industry. Thus Italy was left with a 
broken industry and a large labour force, and no means of 
competing in the new industrial struggle. Her solution was, 
of course, to ship her children overseas to the New World, 
where they could find the industrial raw materials ‘waiting 
for their skill and hard work. In the peak year of 1913, 
872,000 Italians entered the United States in one year. 
Fascism attempted to end this emigration and in its stead 
to build up a new industrial system capable of competing with 
20th century Europe. It was and is a tour de force, a balancing 
of Italian hard work and meagre local supplies against an 
ever-increasing demand for heavy raw materials from abroad. 
It has meant autarky to insulate Italy from world competition 
and to prevent the precarious balance of her economy from 
being upset by low-priced goods from abroad. It is a process 
that has in every way impoverished the Italian people, but 
it has enabled millions of them to stay at home, and since it 
was the United States that decided to ban the Italian immigra- 
tion, it can perhaps be argued that it was the only policy 
open to Italy. All the same, from the point of view of the 
economics of Hitler’s New Order, Italy’s industrialisation is 
“fictitious industrialisation.” Italy is, from the German 
standpoint, a Balkan country, and her role is not to become 
the industrial provider of Europe, but to offer Germany a 
big reserve of labour and such Mediterranean products as 
olive oil, wine, cheese, oranges and all kinds of fruit, which 
Germany cannot produce. In the German New Order, the 
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Reich is taking the place of America as the great sponge for 
Italy’s surplus man power. Half a million labourers went to 
work in Germany last year. It is estimated that this year the 
number will be nearly a million. 

If the Italians were alive to the full implications of the 
new relationship, then it might well be that their resentment 
and fear could be canalised into anti-German channels. But 
clearly this is a long-term implication of the new relationship, 
and in the meantime, far from Germany being responsible for 
Italy’s hardships—as we have seen, they spring quite simply 
from the fact of war—the Nazis are doing all in their power 
to bolster up the rather feeble Italian economy; they are 
even supporting Italy’s “‘ fictitious industrialisation ” on the 
grounds that any outlay in arms output, in shipbuilding, in 
heavy industry anywhere is certainly not wasted. Thus in 
the last year Italy has received a million tons of coal a month, 
vast supplies of iron and steel, machine tools and other 
equipment from the Reich irrespective of her inability to 
pay the balance. In fact, under the latest arrangements, 
reached in June, 1941, it was stipulated that the two Axis 
partners should pay for whatever military materials they each 
supplied. This in practice works out as a free gift of war 
equipment from Germany to Italy, and Italy’s only return is 
to feed the German troops stationed on Italian soil. Italy’s 
vital strategic position in the centre of the Mediterranean is a 
pledge that this arrangement will be carried on as long as 
Germany remains upright in the field. And whatever the 
Germans may think about their Italian partners, they are 
content for the time being to cover it up with eulogies of the 
new principle, the sort of Axis “‘ Lend-Lease,’’ which the two 
partners have worked out. As the Frankfurter Zeitung put 
it :— 

“ Fundamental principles, especially in economic matters, have 
been adopted and applied at joint conferences—the main principle 
being that raw materials and labour should always be used where 
the greatest possible use could be made of it ; and these principles 
are something new in the relations between two nations.” 


This grandiloquence masks the truth of Italy’s position, 
which is that of being completely mortgaged to the German 
partner. If Hitler wins, then indeed Italian ‘‘ raw materials 
and labour ”’ will ‘‘ be used where the greatest possible use ”’ 
can be made of them—and that will be inside Germany. 
Politically, too, it would be quite false to think of the 
Italians as on the brink of collapse. Their attitude to the war 
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is far too passive for that. When, about a year ago, Signor 
Ansaldo made his celebrated ‘‘ woe, woe’ speech, he blamed 
the Italians not for worrying about the war, but for not 
worrying enough. He said in effect: ‘‘ You think about your 
farms and your families and your football matches, and all 
the while deeds of deathless glory are being performed j in 
Libya.” To which the average Italian seems to have replied, 
‘So what?” Twenty years of Fascism is a poor pr eparation 
for indiscipline and rev olt ; all the potential growing points 
of opposition have been systematically nipped in the bud. 
From the smallest local unit to the highest Corporation of 
State, the Party runs everything, and the Party is not going 
to revolt because with the revolt would go the Party, 
Mussolini has welded his system to himself in the person of 
thousands of dependent Party officials, whose life and future 
are tied up with his own. This aspect of a totalitarian party 
system has perhaps been insufficiently considered, and the 
passive unity which it provides is, of course, doubled by the 
monopoly of power and terrorism enjoyed by the secret 
police. 

The passivity of the Italians of which Signor Ansaldo 
complains springs in part from this system—from the knovw- 
ledge of the people that though grumbling can let off some 
steam it cannot, without grave risk, develop into opposition, 
let alone revolt. It is significant that a great stiffening of 
Party discipline has come about in the last six months. The 
“eyes and ears”’ of Mussolini are now more vigilant than 
ever, and in the background discreet, unobtrusive, but all- 
perv ading, the Gestapo lends its help. Nor is it right to think 
of the Italians as being weighed down by defeat. Just as in 
very dark hours the successes of the Russians have brought 
cheer and comfort to the British people, so the Italians, 
contemplating Hitler’s victories, and now the Japanese 
successes, on the wide battlefields of the war, have been able 
to slap each other on the back and say, ‘ Well done our 
side!’ Recently, too, they have not been doing so badly 
themselves. In the last two months the Italian Navy has 
had some respectable successes in the Mediterranean—for 
example, the daring attack on Alexandria by naval shock 
troops (Arditi del Mare). The Germans, with a mixture of 
good humoured surprise and perfectly genuine encourage: 
ment, have been gently pushing the Regia Aeronautica into 
greater activity and getting the Italian Navy into a better 
fighting trim. There are signs that they have not been 
completely unsuccessful. 

The collapse will come in Italy when the collapse comes 
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in Germany ; that is to say, in the hour of Allied victory, 
and not before. The Italians do not like the war, but then 
neither do the British. They have not done very well in the 
war, but there have been times when the British too have 
had to swallow failure and gird themselves for further effort. 
Above all, the Italians have for the last 20 years been 
dragooned, spoon-fed, bullied, cajoled, stuffed with oratory, 
misled by propaganda and corrupted by lies. They are not 
likely to shake off the habits of a generation because of 
material hardship, to which they are, in any case, inured, or 
because of military defeat, which so far is by no means 
decisive. There are months and years of hard struggle ahead 
before the united nations have finished with either of the 
Axis partners. 
BARBARA WARD. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Mr. Curtin, the Australian Prime Minister, is a Socialist, 
but he has a sense of values and puts first things first. This 
is what he said on January 29, when he spoke at Perth 
(Australia] and rebuked Australians who sought the establish- 
ment of a new social order at present, saying :— 


“Tam too busy now to bother about the social order after the 
war. We have to concentrate on defeatiny the enemy or die.” 


Referring to the existence of a free Press, Mr. Curtin 
declared that the Australian Press could still criticise the 
Government. It was evidence of the value of democracy to 
Australians and all freedom loving peoples. The Press was 
doing a job of paramount importance, Mr. Curtin added. It 
enabled people to assess the worth of their elected Govern- 
ment—something which the Press of the dictator countries 
was unable to do. 


BRAZIL UNDER VARGAS 


BEFORE a nation can be said to have achieved the standing 
of a leading nation it must have passed through two great 
epochs and have, at least, entered a third. These epochs 
may be broadly defined as (1) that during which the peoples 
within it are consolidated into one homogeneous whole, 
bearing willing allegiance to one head so that there may be 
uniform government throughout, and one common law which 
all will obey ; (2) that during which the State, in its corporate 
form as a working organism, is finally protected against the 
initiation and development of any internal dissension which 
might weaken it or destroy its homogeneity ; and finally (3) 
when the constitution has been settled by common consent 
and all internal factors are functioning as a perfect whole 
there is that never-ending epoch when it must be protected 
ageinst external threats of disruption from whatsoever source 
and for whatsoever reason they may emanate. The older 
nations, such as Great Britain, passed through the two first 
stages centuries ago and the trials and difficulties of those 
periods have to us, in consequence, lost much of their sig- 
nificance. In North America those epochs are nearer living 
memory. It was the life-work of two of the greatest Presi- 
dents of the United States—Washington and Lincoln—to 
pilot their country successfully through those eras of internal 
disturbance. At this moment, as President Roosevelt himself 
recently told us, the U.S.A. is entering upon the third epoch, 
and it is his work to make the final contribution by protecting 
the institutions built up by Washington and Lincoln from 
the alien threats by which they are, in his opinion, to-day 
assailed. 

In South America during the last few years, Brazil has 
been passing through the first two epochs. President Vargas 
in his short régime of one single decade has performed for his 
country a task precisely similar to, and probably even greater 
than, that which was so memorably done for the U.S.A. by 
Washington and Lincoln. 

Let us consider the facts. Ten years ago Brazil was emerg- 
ing from a period of civil commotion which had split the 
country from end to end. A polyglot population drawn, like 
that of North America, from almost all parts of the world, 
was divided amongst itself and frequently in bloody conflict. 
There was no organised authority : no common law to which 
all willingly paid deference. Out of this welter of chaos came 
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Dr. Getulio Vargas, with his tact, indomitable will and genius 
for organisation. Within an incredibly short space of time 
order was restored and the whole of the country became united 
under a federal government. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this task of co-ordination 
may be gained from a study of the racial problem. An official 
investigation made a few years before the establishment of 
President Vargas’ Administration, disclosed the fact that 
only just over one-half of the population was drawn from the 
white races (principally Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Russian and including a relatively few English), while the 
other half consisted, in the main, either of blacks (descendants 
of the former slaves introduced orginally from Africa) or 
mulattos, i.e., people with a black and white ancestry, or 
descendants oi Indians inter-married with whites, or the 
Japanese. 

Imagine the difficulties of legislating for this assembly of 
mixed races, the majority of whom had had no real education, 
as it is understood in Europe, and of whom probably 40 per 
cent. could neither read nor write. The tact that these illiterate 
peoples, speaking a diversity of languages, were approached, 
welded with the remainder into one whole, trained and 
educated to understand the obligations of citizenship and a 
proper respect for the law, speaks volumes for the sagacity 
and industry of the President and the able Ministers whom 
he gathered around himself. Anyone who has an intimate 
knowledge of the culture of Europe, and has seen the pitch 
of perfection to which many parts of Brazil have now been 
brought, will readily admit that the genius of a Washington 
could have done no more 

However, before one can properly appraise the work of 
the Vargas Administration, one must have due regard, not 
only to the political position of Brazil when the President 
came into power, but also to the then undeveloped state and 
lack of co-ordination in almost every kind of industry through- 
out the federated States 

With the exception of a portion of the Sao Paulo State 
and a section of the Federal State of Rio de Janeiro—two of 
the smaller of 20 States—practically no part of the huge 
country had been properly organised and exploited. Some 
idea of the difference in the proportionate development which 
existed between Brazil and the U.S.A. at the commencement 
of the Vargas régime is shown by statistics relating to highway 
communications. Roads in Brazil in 1930 did not exceed 
50,000 miles in length, while in the U.S.A., a smaller country, 
there were over 3,000,000 miles. 
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Transport was fundamentally Brazil’s greatest problem, 
and many of the President’s schemes for the development of 
the interior have had to be limited in their scope, and the 
operations postponed until reasonable inter-communication 
between rural and urban centres could be built up. Many 
thousands of miles of roads have been authorised and built 
during the last Io years, and many more are in construction 
or contemplated. Apart from the few good roads which 
connected such places as Rio de Janeiro, S. Paulo and Santos, 
the local roads radiating from Porto Alegre, Curytiba and 
Bahia, and the roads inland from S. Paulo and Rio, there 
were, IO years ago, no means of communicaticn beyond 
waterways by which even those limited numbers who worked 
in the interior could fetch and carry the produce which they 
needed to buy and sell. 

Even the capitals of the States were not all connected 
one with the other by serviceable arteries, capable of carrying 
the heavy motor traffic which, in these modern days, has 
become one of the main features of civilised life. 

Railway communication, by comparison with the U.S.A. 
practically did not exist, for throughout Brazil, with its 
immense area of 3,500,000 square miles, there were no more 
than 20,000 miles of permanent way—-mostly narrow gauge 
and single line—whereas, spread over the smaller area of the 
U.S.A. there were then over 250,000 miles. 

Further, the excellent systems of commercial airways 
which now span Brazil from south to north, and west from 
all the ports into the interior, have practically all been 
developed under the present régime and with the indefatigable 
personal support of the President. In 1930 there were only 
31 aerodromes; 1,767 flights were made carrying 4,567 
passengers and 23,864 kilos of baggages. Last year, from 
521 airports, 7,906 flights were accomplished. The number of 
passengers carried reached the significant figure of 70,734, 
while nearly a million kilos of merchandise were transported. 
Such is the development of commercial aviation that there 
are to-day 71 aero clubs catering for over a thousand pilots. 

The task of President Vargas in uniting the peoples and 
in developing the great natural resources of Brazil was com- 
menced despite almost inconceivable difficulties and under 
conditions which would be calculated to daunt the stoutest 
heart. An almost impenetrable jungle spread over at least 
80 per cent. of the surface of the States. A large part of it, 
centred on the equator, was swampy and so infested with 
insects and reptiles as to be an almost unconquerable menace 
to health. Fevers, leprosy and tuberculosis were rampant. 
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Water supplies for drinking purposes were inadequate, and of 
doubtful quality, while the marshes which lay round the 
great centres of population brought frequent epidemics to the 
cities. In fact, all in all, the natural conditions which Presi- 
dent Vargas had to fight against in Brazil were such as never 
had to be battled with in any era, either in the U.S.A. or in 
any part of Europe. 

Yet to-day, in Io short years, thanks to his energy and 
vision, the disabilities have been so far conquered that large 
tracts of the hinterland have been opened up, developed and 
made fruitful. Mining and other industries have been fos- 
tered, and now employ large numbers, while the great cities 
of Brazil have been remodelled, and so improved that they 
can take their places as centres of civilisation with amenities 
equal to those in the most advanced countries. 

By means of a series of laws, law decrees and other enact- 
ments which, for scope and utility have never, so far as I am 
aware, been equalled by any other single régime, Brazil 
has been transformed in almost every section of its political, 
economic, industrial and domestic life. 

An examination of this legislation shows. that it may be 
divided broadly into 16 sections, and they embrace measures 
of security, stability, interior development, trade improve- 
ment, city planning, health and social benefits, improvements 
in working conditions, emancipation from oppression and the 
elimination of disruptive elements inimical to the progress 
of a modern State. Briefly stated these are :— 

(1) Ensuring the State against malicious or disrupting 
attacks from the outside. These comprise treaty arrangements 
with all other South American States, the U.S.A. and the 
Central American States, made first at Lima and recently 
confirmed at Havana, and include military co-ordination 
with the U.S.A. 

(2) Strengthening the home defence by the re-organisation 
of the Navy, the Army and the police, and the national 
arsenals. 

(3) Stabilisation of the Brazilian currency by linking up 
the milreis with the “ sterling-area’’— thus ensuring economic 
stability and the possibility of advance contracts made for 
the benefit of trade between Brazil, the U.S.A. the South 
American States and many other countries including the whole 
of the British Empire. 

_ (4) Protecting and developing the nation’s principal 
industries by the organisation of State support in relation to 
coffee, cotton, maté, steel, etc. 

(5) Development of foreign trade by international agree- 
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ments, trade commissions and the application of tariffs and 
quotas to ensure reciprocity of trade. The total export trade 
has in consequence of these measures increased by 50 per cent., 
while 26 new industries are represented in the list of com- 
modities now exported. 

(6) Inter-city and interior development, by the improve- 
ment of communications, establishment of ultra-modern air- 
ways, electric railways, many miles of new roads, and the 
regulation of all means of transport, public and private. 

(7) Pushing development into the interior by jungle 
clearance, re-afforestation, experimentation with varieties 
of profit-yielding crops and trees (including fruits, rubber, 
cotton and tobacco) in national establishments: improve- 
ments in the culture of same, and the study of diseases apper- 
taining thereto. 

(8) Improvements in fazenda (farm) life, the opening up 
of communications, the combat of diseases, the provision of 
water for irrigation, etc., and other amenities together with the 
organisation of distributive facilities. 

(9) City-planning, including better lighting services, regu- 
lation of transport, traffic control, street hygiene, improve- 
ments in sanitary arrangements for public buildings, factories, 
shops and apartments, educational measures, provision of 
libraries, establishment of cultural associations, improve- 
ments of health resorts and the control of gambling. 

(10) Health benefits—arising from better drainage, slum 
clearance, abundant and purer water supply, sponsored 
campaigns against diseases and carriers of disease, improve- 
ments in indoor sanitation, establishment of new sanatoria, 
endowment of clinics and associations for the study of tropical 
medicines and serums, the development of spas and their 
medicinal waters. 

(rr) Social legislation enactments for the control of 
working hours, creation of social benefits, insurance benefits 
against illness, free medical treatments and pensions, etc., 
etc. 

(12) Modification in the fiscal and taxation systems creat- 
ing a new basis of proportionate taxation according to status 
or value of business done. 

(13) Re-organisation of the system of public works, 
fostering of public contracts by international loans. 

(14) Emancipation of all from any form of tyranny or 
interference with personal liberty—equal opportunities for 
all races, whites, blacks, mulattos, etc. 

(15) Elimination of disruptive influences which cause 
internal dissension—a highly important matter in a country 
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where a great part of the population has a varied ancestry 
and has broad sympathies with overseas countries which are 
fundamentally at variance, and, in some cases, even at war. 

(16) The regulation of immigration, which beneficent 
legislation has made Brazil a sanctuary for over 750,009 
people who have fled from tyranny in the old world, and have 
by it been enabled to start life anew in a State where there is 
freedom for all races to worship as they deem fit, and to live 
useful lives without fear of persecution or oppression. 

Such a mass of legislation as is outlined above would, if 
effected during a whole life-time have been a memorable 
achievement for any statesman. President Vargas has 
accomplished it in Io years. In formulating and piloting 
through to a successful issue all the above measures, the 
President has been assisted by lieutenants who have given 
him able and whole-hearted support. Two of thesé Ministers 
have performed singularly valuable work for their country : 
the Foreign Secretary, Dr. Oswaldo Aranha for his epoch- 
making work in connection with the co-ordination of Brazil 
with all other American States for national-.defence, and the 
former Minister of Agriculture, Snr. Fernando Costa (now 
Governor of the State of S. Paulo) for his stupendous project 
for opening up and developing the vast and rich interior. 

: What is the net practical result of this decade of legisla- 
tion which covers so wide a field ? Brazil is a secure modern 
State with well regulated, economic, industrial and domestic 
conditions, giving opportunities for a broad, useful and happy 
life, at least on a par with those in States recognised as being 
in the advance guard of civilisation. And there are unchal- 
lengeable indications of greater days ahead. 


S. HARCOURT-RIVINGTON. 
(World Copyright Reserved.) 


WAR AND FAITH 


The kind-hearted humanitarians of the nineteenth century 
decided to improve upon Christiamty. The thought of Hell 
offended their susceptibilities. They closed it, and, to their suy- 
prise, the Gates of Heaven closed also with a melancholy clang, 
The malignant countenance of Satan distressed them. They dis. 
pensed with him, and at the same time God took His departure — 
‘“THE HuMAN SITUATION,” W. MACNEILE DIXxoNn. 


THREE days after the heavy raid on London in May, 1941, | 
attended a meeting in the County Hall, which I reached by 
climbing over firemen’s hose and ducking under notices urging 
me to beware of falling glass. It was a meeting of persons who 
had all addressed every type of gathering, from the vestry to 
the street corner, the air-raid shelter to the club luncheon, 
the factory to the women’s institutes, over a period of months, 
in answer to requests made to the Ministry of Information. 
And I may say that once, and once only, was that meeting 
galvanised to enthusiastic assent. That was when it was said 
that the one sure way of rousing any English crowd was to 
stress the spiritual, the religious aspect of this war. 

I did not know my fellow voluntary speakers personally, 
so perhaps I may be forgiven if I describe the moment as it 
appeared tome. The faces of the most unlikely looking people 
were suddenly transformed, so much so that the speaker was 
taken aback with the complete success of her assertion. It 
was a moment such as, on another occasion, was produced by 
the words of a man of near 80, one of the poorest. During a 
bad raid he had climbed out of the bed in his one room and 
crawled under the table, a matter of seconds before a heavy 
piece of concrete fell on to his pillow, and the room was 
covered in débris. The men who dug him out showed him the 
concrete and his one comment was: 

“ Ain’t Gawd good ! ”’ 

Such instances of piety could be multiplied, but the love 
of the spiritual found amongst the English is a different thing. 
It has nothing to do with dogma nor, necessarily, with any 
sense of personal relationship and protection. The times force 
us into a realisation of our religious instincts. ‘‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt and where thieves break through and steal,” and 
parables which contain the admonition: ‘‘ Thou fool, this 
night shall thy soul be required of thee,’’ are elementary 
commonsense to a bombed generation, and to that extent the 
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conscripts of 1940 who do not know the Lord’s Prayer are 
more accessible to, and it may be more acceptable to, the 
Mind of God than some better educated. 

Much more: humanitarianism, Christianity robbed of 
Christ, has long been the bane of the Churches. Bishops have 
been more concerned with slum-clearance schemes than with 
the declaring of the fact: ‘‘ In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.’ The Second Commandment of the New Testa- 
ment, to love thy neighbour as thyself, had well-nigh ousted 
the first “‘ and great ’’ commandment to love God with every 
gift and faculty, a commandment which, if obeyed, often 
involves hurting one’s neighbour. For a hundred years or 
more England’s moral and spiritual “‘ leaders ’’ have embraced 
humanitarianism to an extent that made it excusable that 
other nations should believe we had “ gone soft.”’ 

Yet, in spite of this misdirection the English discarded 
humanitarianism over-night. Rather than bargain for peace 
after the collapse of France the whole country preferred to 
expose its homes and its children to bombs and to inflict on 
them the material hardship of prolonged warfare. They did 
it for one reason and for one reason only : Because the things 
of the spirit meant more than any material horror, even than 
death. This is not the spirit of the materialist, of the humani- 
tarian. It was not the spirit of a considerable section of some 
European countries. But in England it was so strong, so 
brilliant and so determined, that it attained in many conver- 
sations the pitch of threatening violence to any public men 
who should attempt to patch up peace. 

What we have gained through emotion is freedom. Free- 
dom from over-prizing material possessions. Freedom to turn 
to the sterner virtues: these are the qualities we have recon- 
quered. Moreover, the self-conscious English cease to be self- 
conscious whenever they are moved as by Milton’s prose : 

“Lords and Commons of England! Consider what nation it 
is whereof ye are . . . the favour and the love of Heaven, we have 
great argument to think in a peculiar manner propitious and per- 
pending towards us. . . . Now once again by all concurrence of 

signs God is decreeing to begin some new and great period. . . 

what does He then but reveal Himself to His servants, and as His 

manner is, first to His Englishmen.” 

No doubt the internationalists of three years ago would 
have desired to tear such stuff to pieces, but varied audiences 
receive it with proper pride as their due. 

In religion, as in politics, the same curious situation 
obtains. The people are impatient for leadership in a spirit 
and in a direction foreign to official leading. They cannot 
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themselves express their instinctive beliefs and desires in 
words. Those who should express them are bound by the 
rules of restraint. In the words of a literary person: “ They 
have neither the courage of aristocrats nor the conscience of 
Nonconformists, but are busy strangling Britannia with 
their old school-ties.’’ Clear-cut definitions, principle, and yet 
more principle, are what the people of England demand. Well 
they know : 
“ O England! should’st thou one day fall 

Shattered to ruins by some Titan foe, 

Justice would henceforth be the weaker 

Throughout all the world, and Truth less passionately free, 

And God the poorer for thine over-throw.” 

It is true that our slum children in many instances know 
the names of God and of Christ only as oaths. So, no doubt, 
did the little factory children of the Victorian era, and there 
exists a report from the then Earl of Derby to Queen Eliza- 
beth on the amazing state of irreligion existing in Lancashire 
in the middle of her reign. There the children were not only 
entirely untrained in religion, but almost all of them illegiti- 
mate into the bargain. In other words, there is nothing new 
in the ignorance of our poorest. Our slums to-day are nota 
religious retrogression. All the revelations of the mental 
state of their inmates have really done is to expose the utter 
feebleness and ineffectualness of education ; education, the 
superstition of the 20th century. Apparently the nation had 
really believed in the potency of elementary schools. 

As for the state of the rest of the people; it certainly in 
every extremity manifests the “ spirit which giveth life.” 
But neither religion nor national life can maintain themselves 
on a series of crises. Without rule and without regulation as 
guide and sustenance for the humdrum days, how shall the 
spirit quicken which 1940 called forth ? The greatest harvest 
of all time awaits a great spiritual leader, a Wesley preaching 
the sterner virtues and the sheer commonsense of Christ- 
tianity. Where are the leaders who, utterly devoted, will 
teach without primness, without thought of self? Above all, 
who will preach the demands of God before the comfort and 
security of man? For this the English have well re-learned: 
There is no easy way to any greatness nor is the embracing of 
the life of the spirit compatible with bleatings after material 
comfort and the “ abolition of want.”’ 

The English fight evil to-day, and they fight it at great 
price. They require, and they deserve, religious leaders bold 
enough to proclaim the religion of the Cross. 
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THE WISDOM OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


In 1919, at the beginning of a new era of folly, Rudyard Kipling 
wrote the following poem :— 


THE GODS OF THE COPYBOOK HEADINGS * 


As I pass through my incarnations in every age and 

I oo my proper prostrations to the Gods of the Market 

en reverent fingers I watch them flourish and 

i Gods of the Copybook Headings, I notice, outlast 
them all. 


We were living in trees when they met us. They showed us 
each in turn 

That Water would certainly wet us, as Fire would certainly 
burn : 

But we found them lacking in Uplift, Vision and Breadth of 
Mind, 

So we left them to teach the Gorillas while we followed the 
March of Mankind. 


We moved as the Spirit listed. They never altered their 
ace, 

Beng neither cloud nor wind-borne like the Gods of the 
Market Place, 

But they always caught up with our progress, and presently 
word would come 

That a tribe had been wiped off its icefield, or the lights had 
gone out in Rome. 


With the Hopes that our World is built on they were utterly 
out of touch, 

They denied that the Moon was Stilton ; they denied she was 
even Dutch ; 

They denied that Wishes were Horses; they denied that a 
Pig had Wings ; 

So we worshipped the Gods of the Market Who promised these 
beautiful things. 


When the Cambrian measures were forming, They promised 
perpetual peace. 

They swore, if we gave them our weapons, that the wars of 
the tribes would cease. 


* With acknowledgements and thanks to Rudyard Kipling’s daughter, 
Mrs. George Bambridge. 
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But when we disarmed They sold us and delivered us bound 
to our foe, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: ‘‘ Stick to the 
Devil you know.”’ 


On the first Feminian Sandstones we were promised the Fuller 
Life 

(Which started by loving our neighbour and ended by loving 
his wife) 

Till our women had no more children and the men lost reason 
and faith, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: “‘ The Wages 
of Sin is Death.”’ 


In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance for 
all, 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul ; 

But, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing our 
money could buy, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: “ If you don't 
work you dte.”’ 


Then the Gods of the Market tumbled, and their smooth- 
tongued wizards withdrew, 

And the hearts of the meanest were humbled and began to 
believe it was true 

That All is not Gold that Glitters, and Two and Two make 
Four— 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings limped up to explain 
it once more. 


As it will be in the future, it was at the birth of Man— 

There are only four things certain since Social Progress 
began :— 

That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to her 
Mire, 

And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to 
the Fire ; 


And after this is accomplished, and the brave new world 
begins 

When all men are paid for existing and no man must pay for 
his sins, 

As surely as Water will wet us, as surely as Fire will 
burn, 

The Gods of the Copybook Headings with terror and slaughter 
return ! 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


SPRING PARADE 


Hap we been told a few short months ago that by now, instead 
of facing Germany alone, we should have the U.S.A. and Russia 
as our Allies, we should have thought we were on velvet. As 
it is, these great accessions of strength have only added to our 
preoccupations, for we have been forced to diminish our hard- 
won store of material to give aid to Russia, and in a series of 
shock attacks we and the United States have lost the command 
of the Pacific. We were sadly misled as to the strength of the 
Japanese Air Force, and it will take a long time for America to 
develop her embryo resources for war. But one solid fact of 
comfort emerges from the fog ; faced by such enemies, united 
and determined, Hitler cannot win in the long run, and 
thinking Germans, if such creatures there be, must know it in 
their hearts. To us in Scotland American participation is no 
surprise, although the manner of its enforcement was so 
unexpected, because for months past it has been possible, in 
parts of the country which may not be named, to study a 
minor invasion of “‘ technicians ”’ and others, quite on the best 
lines of Axis infiltration. Only in this case the infiltrators are 
most welcome. Scots and Americans always get on well 
together, and one may recall the remark of an American 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford who said: “ When I find myself 
making friends with an Englishman, I always discover he’s a 
Scotchman.’’ The bond between the two nations consists 
largely, sad to say, of common distrust of their old enemies, 
the English, and in the States a claim to Scottish ancestry is a 
certain key to the heart. Their hospitality, of course, goes 
without saying, and is afiorded even to the visiting English. 
Anyway, north or south of Tweed, we welcome them on our 
side, and note with appreciation that their press and public 
men view the war as a whole, and not from the standpoint of 
national interests only. Their papers appearing on the eve 
of war make sad reading, with their “‘ Everything was ready,” 
“ Americans felt confident that the Japs were a pushover,” 
and so forth. But out-of-date papers and sentiments make 
sad reading, even when published in this country, and even 
“We're Going to Find a Fellow who is Yellow, and Beat Him 
Red, White and Blue’”’ hardly sinks to the level of ‘‘ We'll 
Hang up our Washing on the Siegfried Line.’’ The press 
comments published after the opening of hostilities showed an 
immediate grasp of reality, and there are few illusions left in 
the States. Whether their entry means that poor old Scotland 
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will now be allowed to keep a more reasonable proportion of 
her own whisky is a question that is agitating a number of 
patriotic minds. Less spirits probably were drunk to the 
memory of St. Robert on January 25 than on any Burns day 
for 100 years. It may be permissible to add, in words which 
will not see the light of day until almost the nominal arrival 
of spring, that some weeks after a mild and open New Year 
we enjoyed a succession of heavy snowfalls. The snow was of 
a peculiarly fine consistency, seen oftener on the Continent 
than in our island, and drifts in all directions soon made 
communications difficult, even within a mile or two of our 
cities. Now we are facing the spring, and as before, our chief 
preoccupation is to know which way the cad will jump. His 
powers of jumping remain largely unimpaired, but potential 
landing-grounds are increasingly restricted and increasingly, 
we hope, filled with people who object to being jumped upon. 
Trusting that our pastors and masters have some long-term 
views, we can only adopt the attitude of the old lady who said: 
“When the air-raid warning sounds, I take my Bible from 
the shelf and read the Twenty-Third Psalm. Then I put upa 
wee bit prayer. Then I take a wee droppie whisky to steady 
my nerves. Then I get into bed and pull up the clothes. Then 
I tell Hitler to go to Hell.” 


CONFIDENCE VERSUS INDEPENDENCE 


It is a strange reflection on the workings of democracy that 
the Prime Minister, on his return from visiting Washington, 
confronted by new and infinitely complex problems, should 
have been compelled to spend three whole days in the House 
of Commons, listening to a chorus of criticism. The actual 
result of the vote of confidence was an indirect tribute to 
Scottish independence, for the only dissentients with the 
courage of their conviction were the three I.L.P. musketeers 
from Glasgow. Mr. McGovern and Mr. Campbell Stephen 
accordingly had a happy day counting Mr. Maxton. The 
Independent Labour Party is an organisation which flourishes 
chiefly in Scotland, and its members are very proud of being 
the only people in step in a world of jay-walkers. For the 
ordinary, plain man it is a little difficult to find out what they 
really do want, for the only logical result of their policy would 
seem to be abject submission to Hitler. Bewilderment on 
this point is certainly not allayed when one reads the recent 
proceedings of the Scottish Divisional Conference of the party, 
held in Glasgow, for it rejected, with only two dissentient 
voices, a proposal that all possible assistance should be given 
to Russia at the present time. The terms of the speeches, 
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both for and against the proposal, leave the reader entirely 
unconscious of anything but this, that the delegates close their 
eyes and ears completely to the facts of the iron world in 
which we live to-day, and behave as if we were enjoying a 
universe already created in accordance with their ideals, and 
inhabited entirely by woolly pacifists handing bigger and 
bigger doles to each other for working less and less. For 
example, that same Mr. McGovern clarified the world situation 
by the statement that, being opposed to war, he would use all 
his power to turn the working classes against the rulers and 
join hands with the workers of the world by declaring for a 
Socialist Britain and a Socialist world. Mr McGovern may, 
or may not, find it a simple matter in Britain to turn the 
“working classes ’’ against “ the rulers,’ but when he essays 
the same task in Germany or Russia he is going to find that 
his own working days are by no means over. Of course, he 
might reply that these happy lands are already Socialist 
paradises, and that no missionary endeavour was needed. 
But does the advice of “‘ Independent Labour ”’ when analysed 
really mean anything except “Stop fighting now, and see 
what the good fairies send us”’? That strange anomaly, Mr. 
James Maxton, recalled at the same conference that the 
party’s headquarters had been razed to the ground by enemy 
action. ‘‘ It seems to me,’”’ he commented, “ that we, the only 
anti-war party in this country, are, as far as I know, the only 
political party to have had its headquarters destroyed by the 
ravages of war.’’ So, Mr. Maxton, what ? 


Tom JOHNSTON’s BAIRNS 


In an outburst of unwonted bonhomie at the New Year, 
the Secretary for Scotland declared that ‘‘ we’re a’ Jock 
Tamson’s bairns now.” The inevitable enquiry as to the 
meaning of this phrase elicited a spate of explanations, 
ranging from tales of a philoprogenitive Fifer of that name to 
the theory that John Thomson was the name of a well-known 
brand of whisky I0o years ago, and that the expression simply 
means that ‘‘ we’re a’ fou thegither.”’ The latter explanation 
appeals strongly to those who believe that Mr. Tom Johnston, 
being a stern teetotaller, is therefore quite unsuited, on Plato’s 
principles, to supervise the administration of the Licensing 
Laws, which is one of his most important duties, but the whole 
thing looks like what young scholars take pleasure in describing 
asan etiological myth. Whichever school of thought prevails, 
the plain fact remains that to day we are a’ Tam Jockson’s 
baims. The sea-green incorruptible enjoys greater power 
over his countrymen in every detail of their lives than any 
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king who ever governed Scotland in the days of its monarchy, 
And the war, with its increase of bureaucracy, gives him qa 
glorious opportunity to turn his native land into a rather 
shoddy version of a wholesale co-operative store. The great 
difference is, of course, that under the new dispensation there 
will be no “ divvy.”’ War is always conducive to increased 
Socialism ; perhaps that is why it is so abhorrent to all right. 
thinking persons. At the same time it is strange to reflect that 
all the mass of communistic legislation under which we are 
labouring has been inflicted upon us by a Parliament con- 
taining one of the biggest Unionist majerities on record. If 
it could be brought home to the mass of the electorate at the 
end of the war that all the restrictions about which they have 
groused loudest are the logical result of Socialism in practice, 
then the war will not have been fought in vain. To see that 
such consciousness is fostered in the average man and woman 
of this island should be the leading aim of those whose business 
it is to plan a Conservative programme for peace-time. Such 
planning must be attempted, however hard it may be to 
envisage conditions after the war, at a time when we are 
fighting for our bare existence. It is all very well to say that 
while totalitarian war is on us we are enjoying a “ party 
truce.”” The unfortunate thing is that the party truce isa 
one-sided arrangement when circumstances are playing into 
the hands of the Socialists. The Socialist hot-gospellers do 
not observe the party truce at all, and present conditions are 
meat, drink and tobacco to them. Obviously the first and 
greatest task will be to break the shackles of bureaucracy by 
which we are now bound hand and foot. The civil service has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. No 
sensible man will deny that it contains useful and devoted 
public servants, but its natural bias is towards increased 
btreaucracy. It recruits too many men whose own nature ls 
to play safe ; a secure income followed by a pension is a bad 
background for people whose business it is to make decisions, 
and the logical result is that they tend to shirk responsibility. 
The consequences are only too apparent in retarded national 
effort, increased staffs and multiplicity of machinery, with 
every form of enterprise, from farming to ship construction, 
groaning under snowdrifts of buff forms. All over the country 
little men sit in offices interfering with processes of whose 
proper workings they are singularly ignorant. Officials breed 
like rabbits, and there is a real danger that after the war our 
affairs will break down completely beneath the superincumbent 
mass of paperasserie. Another curious and dangerous featutt 
of our public life to-day springs from our alliance with Russia 
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Because, at a time when our own military fortunes are at a 
low ebb, the heroic efforts of Russia’s armies have succeeded 
in partially stemming the advances of the German invaders, 
it is suggested that after all there must be something in 
Russian methods of government. It would be hard to imagine 
4 more hopeless delusion than this, but it is one not confined 
exclusively to adherents of the Left. Its only logical parallel 
is the triumphant assumption widely made in the more 
irresponsible Press that because Sir Stafford Cripps happened 
to be our envoy to Russia at the time when Hitler forced war 
on Stalin, therefore he would prove to be a heaven-sent 
accession to our War Cabinet. We must clear our minds of 
cant, as Dr. Johnson suggested, and face the consequences of 
our wartime troubles. To give even the devil his due, it 
should be added that under Mr. Johnston’s auspices a step 
has been taken in Scotland which might prove to be a step in 
the right direction. Its success will, of course, depend, like so 
much else, on the amount of State interference involved. A 
Scottish Council to watch industrial movements and to assist 
in securing that the industrial position of Scotland is fully 
safeguarded, was unanimously decided upon at a conference 
of local authorities and other representative Scottish bodies 
convened by the Scottish Secretary. After the last war 
industrial Scotland was caught in a state of undue and dis- 
proportionate reliance upon armament industries. Mr. 
Johnston stated that “‘ we must do our utmost to ensure that 


. peace-time industries from motor-cars to wireless apparatus 


and from civil aviation to lipsticks do not entirely desert us.”’ 
Obviously, the prospects held out by these brave words will 
depend on the maximum of scope left to industrialists and the 
minimum of meddling by bureaucrats. It is a good omen that 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman respectively of the new 


, organisation are two sturdy individualists in the persons of 


Lord Provost Darling, of Edinburgh, and Sir Steven Bilsland, 
of Glasgow. 


East, WEst 

By a sad coincidence Edinburgh’s “ Warship Week ” synchronised 
with the loss of our great ships in Malayan waters. The sum of 
£10,000,000 was set as our aim, and this was easily surpassed by a generous 
matgin. But these methods of raising loans, although spectacular and 
invariably successful, at any rate on paper, raise some doubt in thinking 
minds. The bulk of the money comes from great corporations, including 
banks and insurance companies, and if it is the case that an insurance 
company can subscribe {1,000,000 to one warship week, later realise the 
money in course of its business, and subscribe a “ fresh” £1,000,000 to 
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another warship week, the utility, not to say the morality, of the whole 
elaborate process is a little doubtful. A friend in the Government 
defends this type of window-dressing as being designed to extract money 
from small subscribers which otherwise they would retain or spend on 
non-essentials. If so, the whole thing is an illustration of what Mr, 
Churchill once called “the enormous and unquestionably helpful part 
that humbug plays in the . . . life of great peoples dwelling in a state 
of democratic freedom.” In warship week, as in all other civic activities, 
the new Lord Provost takes the lead, which is right and proper. After 
exhorting and cajoling his fellow-citizens to support the tottering 
capitalist system by subscribing more than they can afford to the 3 per 
cents., he proceeds to address a gathering of shaggy intellectuals at an 
exhibition of Russian art, and instantly adapts himself to his audience by 
addressing them as “‘ comrades.” Manual labour he does not despise, 
for after giving a hand in the removal of snow from the front of his 
Princes Street shop he rushes to the City Chambers and stimulates the 
officials there into doing their bit. Many citizens feel that he would stake 
out a real claim to their lasting gratitude if he would grapple firmly with 
the dog problem. Edinburgh is pre-eminently a city of “ dog-lovers,” 
That is to say, it contains an unusually high percentage of persons who 
cheerfully condemn their “ dumb chums ” to the unnatural surroundings 
of urban life, and great numbers would feel quite unable to walk abroad 
at all unless they were lashed to an unfortunate dog. The results are only 
too plainly apparent on all the pavements of our fair city. Unfortunately, 
in black-out conditions they are not apparent at all, as many find nightly 
to their cost. The suggestion has been made that in wartime urban dog- 
lovers should be compelled to feed their animals on some substance 
which contains luminous paint as one of its ingredients, and one of our 
most distinguished professors is said to be working on the subject. The 
only disadvantage of this admirable idea is that, if it were carried into 
effect, Edinburgh would present a brilliantly illuminated target to night- 
bombers, but at least we should earn as our epitaph the title of a recent 
book, ‘“‘ They Died with Their Boots Clean.” 

No one can visit wartime Glasgow without being impressed by the 
obvious traces of wartime prosperity. Large, well-dressed crowds of 
shoppers throng the streets, while grapes at 19s. 6d. a pound and whisky 
at 30s. a bottle find the market “rather buyers.” When the pin of 
economic reality pricks this artificial bubble, as it must some day, who 
can say what will happen? A strange, prophetic utterance about one 
side of Glasgow life has come to the writer’s notice. In the course ofa 
paper upheaval there has been cast up a copy of the Liber Saecularis 
Glasguensium, issued in 1901 to celebrate the ninth jubilee of the University 
of Glasgow. Apart from many interesting contributions from men 
afterwards famous, including Some Books on Scottish Sport, by “ John 
Buchan, B.A., Oxon.,” the most striking contribution is a short foreword 
by Lord Rosebery, then Lord Rector. That strange, prescient creature, 
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who lamented the ‘‘ Entente Cordiale ” as the inevitable prelude to an 
age of wars, concludes his message by saying : “ The prize will be for the 
strenuous, and should Britain fail to make the best of the young minds 
and energies committed to her, it is safe to predict that our next Jubilee, 
if celebrated at all, will scarcely be a festival, and may bea regret.”” How 
right he was ! Yet when 20 years later another Rector, Lord Birkenhead 
repeated in more galloping language the message that “ the prize will be 
for the strenuous ”’ he was nearly stoned to death by our pacifists. 


THE Minrrary MInp 


In a far-off island shrouded in the mists of Northern waters, the 
officer commanding the local garrison received from the War Office a 
confidential priority message in cipher. The date was “on or about 
December 10,” as lawyers say when they mean that that was the date. 
Setting to work on the message, with the aid of his entire staff and some 
midnight oil, he eventually found himself confronted with the startling 
announcement that the British Empire was now at war with Japan. 
History does not relate what further steps he was then supposed to take 
to protect his shores. Feeling, however, that a reply was indicated, he 
sent back the message: ‘‘ Reference so-and-so am glad to know that 
Alvar Lidell was right the other evening.” Perhaps he has now been 
despatched to the same station as the surgical specialist who, after months 
of idleness on another Northern isle, was delighted to find himself with a 
patient suffering from a displaced kneecap. His activities were inter- 
rupted by a message from “up above” pointing out that this was no 
case for him, but that it must be submitted at once to the ‘“‘ nearest 
orthopedic specialist.” He replied that so far as he knew the nearest 
orthopedic specialist was located at Bergen, and could he have further 
instructions, please. He is now understood to have gone East, which is 
at least one degree better than going West. 

One of the Scottish clubs this year decided to hold an open auction of 
its second-hand journals, magazines and other periodicals, instead of 
leaving the matter to old-fashioned, surreptitious negotiation with the 
hall porter. The experiment was successful to the extent of bringing in 
far more money under the new method than under the old, which shows 
the value of open negotiations compared with secret diplomacy. The 
auctioneer, a member who succeeded by cajolery and personal insult in 
foisting off a good many unwanted articles, was even successful in 
disposing of a second-hand Bradshaw, which fetched 1s. for the year. 
It was bought, a little surprisingly, by a major on the staff of our most 
exalted Command. Asked afterwards to account for his purchase, he 
said: “ Well, my staff captain has to do a lot of troop movements, and I 
thought some old Bradshaws would be useful to the command.” Of 
course, in the event of a real “crisis,” one timetable will be as good as 
another, for none will mean anything, but even for the purpose of 
tran ging “ privilege leave ” the purchase was peculiar. |. THEAGES. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SOUTHERN IRISH BASES 
To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Str,—It would be difficult to find a more mistaken view of the 
responsibilities of the Board of Admiralty or a worse misreading of the 
fundamental elements of a strategical question than in those reasons 
given by Lord Chatfield in his unfortunate apologia for the advice given 
by the Board in 1938 in favour of the surrender of the bases in Eire 
(The Times, February 4). It is the duty of the Board to give its expert 
opinion on all matters of naval policy, strategical, tactical and technical, 
It is not its duty to adjust its opinions according to the political aspira- 
tions of a Cabinet. According to Lord Chatfield, the Admiralty concerned 
itself less with the strategical aspect of the bases than with the political 
repercussions which the Cabinet of the day expected to result. “Th 
political opinion,” he tells us, ‘‘ was that if we handed back the ports there 
would be a /ope that an improved atmosphere would be created that 
might enable the Navy under the circumstances of war to use the ports 
by consent.” To this he adds the greater chance that the Eire ports would 
be denied to the enemy for hostile action against us, and “‘ wnder these 
circumstances the Admiralty preferred to trust in this matter to something 
reliable and to use non-Eire bases, trusting to improved anti-submarine 
measures and to the longer range of modern destroyers.” 

What this amounts to is that the naval officers of the Board of 
Admiralty allowed themselves to be persuaded by the special pleading 
and blandishments of the Statesmen, and to allow their eyes to be diverted 
from the strategical aspect of the matter. ‘‘ We must look to agreement,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, for the advantages; to those “ intangible, im- 
ponderable but nevertheless invaluable fruits which reward a liberal and 
unselfish act of generosity.” Those fruits still remain ungathered. But 
the ports—Queenstown, Berehaven and Lough Swilly—were handed 
back. 

It was not the function of the Admiralty to estimate the political 
effects of a particular policy. Its business was to examine the proposed 
measure in the light of strategy and to point out its effects in clear and 
unmistakable terms, as Mr. Churchill pointed out some of them in his 
speech opposing the surrender. ‘‘ Queenstown and Berehaven shelter 
the flotillas which keep clear the approaches to the Bristol and English 
Channels, and Lough Swilly is the base from which the access to the 
Mersey and the Clyde is covered. Ina war against an enemy possessing 
a numerous and powerful fleet of submarines these are the essential bases 
from which the whole operation of hunting submarines and protecting 
incoming convoys is conducted. . . . If we are denied the use of Lough 
Swilly and have to use Lamlash we should strike 200 miles from the 
effective radius of our flotilla, out and home: and if we are denied Bere- 
haven and Queenstown and have to work from Pembroke Dock, we 
should strike 400 miles from their effective radius, out and home .. -” 
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[fit was possible for Mr. Churchill thus to appreciate the severe reduction 
of cruising power that would be imposed on our flotillas it should have 
been possible for the Admiralty to do so also. We must therefore 
assume, and Lord Chatfield’s letter appears to confirm the assumption, 
that in the eyes of the Board these 200 and 4oo mile reductions were 
unimportant, and were fully compensated for by the longer range of the 
modern destroyer—a purely materialist reading of strategy. But if there 
is one well established principle in the operations of sea warfare it 
is that there is a direct relation between the distance of a base from 
the scene of the work of the vessels using it and the number of vessels 
needed for the service: the further the base the greater the number 
needed. With the grievously reduced number of our flotilla craft 
resulting from the iniquitous Treaty of 1930—a reduction that went 
through without a single public protest from the then Board—the need, 
important at all times, to use our vessels with the greatest possible 
economy, became paramount. 

Nor is this all. It is the duty of those who direct naval affairs to do 
all that is possible to facilitate the conduct of operations at sea ; to oppose 
suggestions which impose difficulties and increase the strain upon men 
and material, or reduce the effectiveness of the Navy. The range, even 
of a modern destroyer, is not so great that a cut ot: 200 or 400 miles is 
negligible. 

Lord Chatfield also told us that the naval staff did not envisage the 
collapse of the French Army or that Norway would be invaded. So far 
as Norway is concerned it would therefore seem that the staff had made 
no very profound study of German naval writings and of the insistence 
of German naval writers on the importance of acquiring bases in Norway 
to take their ships out of the “‘ Wet Triangle ” of the Heligoland Bight : 
of, if they had read those writings, to have dismissed the possibility of an 
invasion of Norway with a singular levity. For there was no reason to 
suppose that the Power that had preached and practised the doctrine of 
“military necessity ” to justify the invasion of Belgium in 1914 had in 
any way altered its views or would shrink from violating the neutrality 
fo another weak Power. 

The Board, we are told, did not envisage the collapse of the French 
Army. Though it is probably true that this collapse was not foreseen 
by anyone else, this is not the end of the matter. Are we to suppose that 
there was no one in Whitehall who had read history and was aware of 
the familiar fact that changes take place in international relations ? Was 
there no one capable of pointing out that, though France had been our 
ally in 1914-18 and still was in 1938, this was not to be regarded as an 
immutable state of affairs ? Italy had been our ally in the previous war and 
was then—1938—bitterly hostile tous. Reversal of alliances, change of the 
gtoupings of the Powers, is one of the commonplaces of history, and 
whether it was possible to foresee the collapse of the French Army is 
therefore beside the point. 
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Finally, Lord Chatfield asserts that omitting these two “ incalculable 
factors” the Admiralty estimate proved correct, since during the firs 
year of war it proved possible to control the submarine campaign. He 
is easily satisfied. During that first year—viz., from September 1939 to 
the end of August 1940—427 British ships of 1,849,677 tons were sunk 
or lost ; and, in addition, a number of allied and neutral ships, bringing 
the total losses to 789 ships. Not all of these were sunk by submarines— 
surface ships and mines made their contribution ; but on the other hand 
all the protection was not given by the British Navy; until the fall of 
France in June her Navy was taking its part in the defence. In the light 
of these figures the claim that the Admiralty estimate proved correct js 
little justified. 

Highly placed public servants are expected to be capable of exercising 
foresight and of ensuring that every element of a problem affecting their 
departments is thoroughly examined from all its aspects. This foresight 
appears to have been absent when the Admiralty concurred in the sut- 
render of the ports. Yours truly, 

CENTURION. 


P.S.—Lord Stanhope (The Times, February 11) has also defended the 
surrender of the Irish ports on the grounds that the “‘ hinterlands ” of the 
ports were so exiguous that the ports could be commanded at close 
ranges ; and that one port was dependent on a pipe line from outside its 
area and control. This reason for abandonment of these important 
positions presupposes that we must assume a high probability of active 
hostility on the part of the Southern Irish. If that should have occurred 
it would have made no great difference whether the area were extended 
beyond the range of artillery fire, for, as everyone to-day can see—and 
the fact was equally plain in 1938—the ports could be bombed from the 
air from nearly any part of Ireland. A few years ago there was a school 
of thought which cried out for the abandonment of Malta and Gibraltaron 
the assumption that neither could be used in war as they would be bombed 
and bombarded from Italy and Spain; and that we could thus purchase 
the friendship or abate the hostility of those Powers. Fortunately we did 
not take counsel of our fears, or pursue the discredited policy of Danegeld 
regard to the two Mediterranean bases, and as a result we have so far had in 
the use of them ; a restricted use, to be sure, in the case of Malta, as the 
great ships have been based further from the Italian mainland and Sicily, 
but the use nevertheless for our small craft and aircraft: a use testified 
to by the unceasing bombing which seek to deprive us of its facilities 
The attack on Gibraltar from Spain has not yet come. It may in'timeif 
Hitler has his way ; but in the meantime we have had the inestimably 
valuable use of that base for two and a half years. Is it not within the 
bounds of possibility that we should have had a similar experience in 
Ireland ? 

As to the water supply, was it beyond the skill of our engineers to 
develop a local and sufficient supply for the occupying forces ? 
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Or the crimes laid to the charge of the German nation in this war, not 
the least is the hastening of the destruction of eighteenth-century London. 
The process had already begun, but in the orgy of rebuilding promised 
tous when peace returns the last of those roomy, gracious, gentlemanly 
because unobtrusive houses is likely to disappear. ‘Tudor and Stuart 
London perished in the Great Fire but Georgian London satisfied the 
needs of the Victorian age and therefore exceeded its allotted span. 
Within living memory, no further back than the child in R. L. Stevenson’s 
Garden of Verses whose “‘ papa’s a banker and as rich as he can be,” the 
lamplighter ran up his ladder to light each street lamp in turn. Now 
that we have said good-bye to all that and a great deal else besides, The 
History and Survey of London from its Foundations to the Present Time in two 
thick folio volumes, by William Maitland, F.R.S., and others, published by the 
King’s authority in 1756 and illustrated by excellent steel engravings, 
possesses a peculiar interest, for it marks the moment when eighteenth- 
century London was coming to its full estate. | 

It would not be altogether a city of strangers, were we to be trans- 
ported back into it. We might meet acquaintances whose sayings and 
doings are familiar and many of its public buildings still gladden our 
ees. In 1756 Lord Chesterfield was sitting in his long booklined 
library whose tall windows caught the morning sun across a green 
gatden—which library was still there ten years ago—writing his letters 
to his son. Young Edmund Burke had taken to himself a wife and 
attracted attention by publishing two notable treatises. Samuel Johnson, 
already a literary light, had just finished his Dictionary ; the public had 
gone novel-mad, reading and re-reading Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa, 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and Tom Jones. Charles Wesley was 
heading a religious revival whose force is not yet spent. Horace Walpole 
was taging to Sir Thomas Mann, with only too good reason, over the 
degradation of England in the eyes of the world under the flaccid adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Newcastle ; it was the year of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta; the Continental Powers were mustering for the Seven Years 
War and William Pitt was on the eve of taking up the reins of Govern- 
ment to restore the greatness of England and found her Empire. The 
young men who, under Pitt, were to make history were coming to the 
front; Robert Clive fought Plassey in the following year ; James Wolfe 
was winning approval as a smart regimental officer. It was a time not 
o our own—may we come through our troubles as successfully as 

ey 

What was their London like ? Compared with ours, the scope of its 
activities and institutions was minute. Only one bridge spanned the 
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Thames; old London Bridge, built in 1209 after the earlier a 


structure had been burnt down in 1136. There were twenty uneaui- 
lateral stone arches, wide enough to take the modest shipping of those | 


days but, owing to the number and width of the piers, the water rushed } 


through like a mill race, and to pass under London Bridge was like 
shooting a rapid. The medieval timbered dwellings which originally 
lined the bridge had passed away with the fire, but handsome blocks of 
houses, tunnelled through the centre to form a carriage and footway, had 
taken their place and the old chapel still stood. This symmetrical super- 
structure was viewed with pride by the inhabitants as was also the Water 
Engine—far superior to the famous works at Marly—which occupied 
six of the arches and raised 123,120 gallons of water an hour to a height 
of 120 feet. There were other water engines in the town, some worked 
by horses, one at least by the water of a common sewer, which strikes 
one as an ingenious and economical device. 

Were Dr. Johnson to visit the Tower of London nowadays he would 
mourn it as fallen from its high estate. Its limits were not confined, as 
now, to the walls and ditch, the Liberty of the Tower stretched as far as 


——————— 


Smithfield and Spitalfields and the Lieutenant or Constable of the Tower 
had command of the militia in the twenty hamlets comprising the Hundred 
of Ossulston in the County of Middlesex, whose existence we still recall 
in the Parliamentary Division of the Tower Hamlets. The historical 
parts—to judge by the illustration—remain untouched and the Doctor 
would have been at home with the Armoury and the Regalia, as with 
the Yeomen of the Guard and the Ceremony of the Keys, but some of the 
most important Offices of State were then lodged in the Tower, probably 
in a handsome eighteenth-century building on its north side. The 
office of the Master of the Ordnance had been there since the days when 
its chief dignitaries were known as the Bowyer, the Cross Bowyer and 
the Keeper of the Tents; the Royal Mint was likewise housed in the 
Tower, but visitors were only allowed to see one process of the coinage, 
the stamping by an engine worked by three men. The Office of Records 
—now in Chancery Lane—lived in the Waketield Tower and part of the 
White Tower, and a Keeper of the Records, with an annual salary of 
£630 for himself and his clerks, laboured from seven a.m. to ten p.m, 
daily “‘ save on Sundays and holidays and times of great Pestilence ” to 
sort and preserve the manuscripts. The Tower had also its lighter side, 
in that it housed the Zoological Gardens. Here were Pompey the Lion 
and Helen the Lioness, several apes, tigers and eagles and a horned owl, 
** indeed a rare and wonderful bird.” 

When we think of the roar of City traffic to-day, it is hard to realise 
that in 1756 the old City gates and walls still stood. Some had bee 
put to other uses—Newgate and Ludgate were prisons, the latter a mode 
of prison reform. Posterns had been cut in the walls, but otherwise tht | 
citizens still pressed through the old gates. There were no “ rush 
hours,” those who worked in the City lived there. 
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The Government of the city was vested in the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen and the Common Council. There were twenty-four Wards 
within and without the walls—each with its Alderman, Deputy and so 
many members of the Common Council. But Greater London, known 
as “ London within the Bill of Mortality,” stretched far beyond the 
centre, for the eighty years following the Plague and the Fire marked an 
outbreak of brick and mortar mania such as the country had not yet 
seen. All who could afford it fled from the narrow, evil-smelling city 
courts and alleys, and by 1732 the town stretched west and east from 
Hyde Park Corner to Robin Hood Lane in Poplar and from Camberwell 
Road in the south to Kingsland Road in the north, seven miles long by 
three miles broad, as the crow flies. The parishes of Mayfair were carved 
out of the vast and ancient country parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields ; 
north of Covent Garden and Holborn the Bloomsbury estate was gradually 
laying out streets and squares and displaying a stately taste in town 
planning. St. Anne’s, Soho, was among the first parishes to be separated 
from St. Martin in 1678; St. James’s, Piccadilly, first known as St. 
James’s-in-the-Fields, followed in 1685. Later on, as the town grew 
apace, a Commission was set up, empowered to build Afty new churches 
within the Bill of Mortality. St. George’s, Hanover Square, was conse- 
crated in 1724 and other edifices sprang up all round London. There 
were Chapels of Ease in most of these new parishes, but the main church 
was given the tithe and its vestry controlled the parish and appointed, 
as did the City Wards, the constables, beadles, watchmen and scavengers. 
There were four Constables in St. George’s Parish, which stretched from 
Oxford Street to Chelsea Waterworks; no wonder the gentry were 
tobbed by highwaymen in Grosvenor Square! By 1756 the stream of 
population had overlapped Oxford Street as far as Cavendish Square. 
The public services were conducted on principles widely different from 
those which prevail to-day. The cleansing of the streets and the 
collection of refuse was entrusted to a Ward or Parish officer known as 
the Raker. He appointed Scavengers who, instead of receiving remunera- 


} tion, paid him for being allowed to do the job. In St. George’s, Hanover 


Square, there were six Scavengers who handed over {£900 yearly to the 
Raker. They doubtless recouped themselves from the householders 
and the sale of refuse, while the Raker settled accounts with the 
authorities. 

The lighting of London was also an urgent problem. Up to 1736 
the contractors responsible for this service paid the City Council £600 a 
year for the privilege. ‘They were empowered to demand six shillings 
yearly from every house above a certain rental, but any householder who 
hung a lamp or candle outside his own door was exempt. The contract 
laid down that the lamps—about 1,000 in number—must be lit up to 
midnight from Michaelmas to Lady Day on the twenty moonless nights 
ineach month. For the other ten nights and for the remainder of the 
year, the inhabitants depended on the firmament of heaven and on their 
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own lanterns and torches. The graceful lamp sockets and torch extin- 
guishers in many West End squares are thus amply explained. In 1736 


a new assessment was made, graded upwards to twenty shillings for the 
largest houses; the lighting hours were increased from 750 to $,000 | 


annually and the number of lamps to 15,000, though the private lights far 
exceeded the public ones. 

One characteristic of those old Londoners deserves warm praise, 
The men and women of the eighteenth century have often been called 
callous, cynical and licentious, but no one seems to have recognised their 
zeal in the cause of charity. The City Companies and private individuals 
had indeed endowed almshouses and hospitals for the aged and poor for 
hundreds of years; the list of them fills pages of the History. Charter. 
house, founded by the Carthusians in 1291, still stood, nearly 500 years 
later, amid green lawns and groves and a walled kitchen garden ; Christ’s 
Hospital held over 1,000 children. ‘The first stone of Thomas Coram’s 
Foundling Hospital was laid in 1742 and a full account is given of its 
original constitution and rules. On certain days and hours infants under 
two months old were brought there for admission through an elaborate 
system of drawing lots with white, red and black balls; successful 
candidates were medically examined, otherwise no questions were asked. 
The children were put out to nurse until they were three years old; 
subsequently the boys were trained in navigation and husbandry in the 
open air (no factory training was allowed) ; the girls were taught house- 
hold tasks. How far off those days seem! Their food was sufficient, 
but it seems hard that no butter was permitted. 

The greatest development lay, however, in voluntary provision for 
the sick. The London Hospital was built in 1740 by private subscription, 
St. George’s in 1733. St. Thomas’s was enlarged and “ Bart’s ” rebuilt 
about the same time. In 1721 Thomas Guy, a respectable stationer who 
specialised in Bibles, founded Guy’s, having made a large fortune out 
of the South Sea Bubble. He shrewdly sold his shares as they rose and 
finally cleared out at the top of the boom. Each of these solid Georgian 
buildings held 400-600 beds. Careful case records were kept of admis- 
sions, cures and burials which do not bear out the contention that the 
hospitals of those days were death traps. On the other hand, the vital 
statistics of that day make grim and bewildering reading. Parish 
registers had existed since the reign of Elizabeth, and in the eighteenth 
century the Company of Parish Clerks issued weekly records of the 
Baptisms and Burials on their registers. The burials always exceeded 
the baptisms; in 1737 the respective totals were 27,832 and 16,760. 
No doubt the figures were not comprehensive, especially those of bap- 
tisms. Only the parish church entries were reckoned ; no account was 
taken of other sects or places of worship. Thirty-eight per cent. of the 
deaths occurred under two years old, a fact which aroused no adverse 
comment whatever. The ardent compiler of this chapter of the Histor 
was not interested in births ; in his eyes an annual increase in deaths was 
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a sure sign of growth in the population. He compares Paris with 
London unfavourably in this respect, though in Paris the births exceeded 
the deaths. Then, as now, the town was bleeding the country. 

In 1737 a revolutionary event transformed London. °A stone bridge 
was built at Westminster, despite the furious opposition of the City 
Council and the Company of Watermen, the former saw their tolls over 
London Bridge threatened, the latter dreaded that their livelihood would 
go. The City took the matter greatly to heart. There were dark fore- 
bodings regarding the safety of the old arches of London Bridge, which 
may have given rise to that most musical rhyme, “ London Bridge is 
broken down ” ; it was justly complained that the houses hindered the 
passage of traffic on the bridge. Nevertheless, the Council, with true 
Bumbledom, rejected the proposal of pulling down the houses and refused 
to build a bridge at Blackfriars, both on the score of expense. It must 
have been with sore hearts that the Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Council 
seated themselves in their gorgeous City Barge, and escorted by the 
barges of the City Companies, rowed down to the new bridge to be sworn 
in before the Barons of the Exchequer at Westminster. There is a 
wonderful print of this journey in the book ; the river alive with little 
boats, each carrying two passengers under a canopy, the gay barges 
flaunting their liveries and flags. . 

The Thames counted for much in the lives of Londoners. They 
had the rights of fishery and fishing did not mean hours of angling for a 
ptize of one gudgeon. ‘Trout, grayling, salmon, smelts, lampreys were 
caught above London Bridge; turbot, soles, whiting, haddock and 
oysters below Bridge. The Thames flounder was famous. But the 
amusements of eighteenth-century London and those of our days are 
poles apart. There were, of course, plays, opera and concerts, as well 
there might be, with Mr. Handel domiciled in town, but the musically 
inclined also got together and performed on their own account at home. 
Prizefighting, cockfighting and duck hunting were popular, though 
disapproved of by the serious minded—there was a duck pond at the 
south-east end of Grosvenor Street. For the rest, the citizens swam and 
sailed in the river, played games such as cricket, bowls, billiards, cards, 
chess, went out hawking or hunting or took country walks. Amusement 
was an individual, not an organised affair ; it consisted far more in doing 
something yourself than in merely looking on. 

The rank and fashion walked, rode and drove in St. James’s Park, a 
pleasant place, to judge by the contemporary print. The Mall consisted 
of two carriage and two footways, all lined with trees; east of the 
gardens of Marlborough House stretched the parterres of the Princes 
Gardens, belonging to Carlton House, a much more modest building than 
in Regency days. The vista closed with the greenery of Spring Gardens. 
Between the Mall and the formal Canal and Duck Decoy lay a large 
triangular field where the cows, whose new milk was on sale, browsed 
contentedly. Old people still recollect the last descendants of those 
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cows, tethered to a milk stall at the end of the Mall. If I remember 
rightly, syllabub was sold there as well as milk. 

We are wont to say that prices have risen and it seems we are right, 
In 1756 the hackney carriage fare from Westminster Hall to Bolton Street, 
Piccadilly was one shilling, and from St. James’s to Marylebone Church 
eighteenpence. These sums formed the basis of nineteenth-century cab 
fares, when the difference in the value of money is taken into account, 
Sedan chairs cost sixpence more, but they were probably cleaner. 
Moreover, they took you right into the hall, instead of decanting you in 
the mud of the street. Much more could be gathered from these bulky 
and conscientious tomes, but enough has been said to show that the 
London of 200 years ago, despite its limitations and drawbacks, was 
a vital, human, homely place, worthy of the affection and _ loyalty 
which it aroused in the hearts of its citizens. 


Mary Maxse. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


THE Wortp Crisis, 1911-1918. My Earty Lire: A RovincG Cou- 
MISSION. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. (Mac- 
millan, 18s. and 1os. 6d. respectively). These volumes are reprints of 
works which have been before the public for more than a decade, but 
they are none the less welcome for that. Both books occupy, in their 
own right, a high place in contemporary English literature. Mr. 
Churchill’s history of the last war is a masterly narrative which will never 
be supplanted. No pen will ever tell more brilliantly the tale of certain 
aspects of that grim struggle. This is notably the case as regards the war 
at sea, while to the Dardanelles expedition—still a matter for controversy 
—Mr. Churchill devotes not only his skill as a historian, but also the 
massive force of his advocacy. By contrast, the story of his early life is 
naturally far slighter, but its gaiety, buoyance and charm make a welcome 
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change from the sulphurous darkness of the world around us. Both 
books, besides the quality of their, contents, also throw lights and side- ( 
lights on their distinguished author, upon whose qualities and whose | 
character the fate of civilisation depends to an extent never exceeded in | 
any crisis throughout mankind’s long and chequered history. Messrs. 
Macmillan have therefore earned the gratitude of the reading world for 
publishing these reprints at this time—and fot publishing them, moreover, 
in a form so attractive and, in view of the existing difficulties, on paper so 
good. 


A VICTIM 


I Paro Hitter. By Fritz Thyssen. (Co-operation Publishing Company, 
New York, and Hodder and Stoughton, London, 8s. 6d.) “ Poor 
Thyssen!” readers will exclaim on reading this strange and tragic 
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volume. Poor Thyssen, indeed! Reputed before the war to be the 
wealthiest man in all Germany, master of great steel works and immense 
industrial undertakings, Thyssen had the misfortune to finance National- 
Socialism in its early days, to be critical of the régime at various times 
before the war, to oppose Germany’s war-making, to escape into Switzer- 
land and from there to cross Hitler publicly over his policy of aggression, 
and then to be caught again after the fall of France and be sent to a con- 
centration camp. Where is Thyssen now ? No one outside the German 
charnel-house knows. But this is certain: that once in the Gestapo’s 
hands an early death is the most merciful fate he can have met. 

I Paid Hitler gives Thyssen’s own account of these transactions and 
their motives down to his sojourn in his French refuge. In motive, the 
tale is not discreditable. Thyssen was a patriotic German who wanted 
to see his country’s revival after 1918. He was also a somewhat imperious 
industrialist (though personally kind-hearted and not unpopular) who 
had never forgotten his brief experiences of mild disorder during the 
troubled days after Germany’s last defeat. Hence he welcomed the 
National-Socialist movement, took its promises at their face value, 
eagerly financed it and effected the introductions to the heavy industry 
of Western Germany from which even larger funds were forthcoming. 
But if his motives were not discreditable in a man who had organised 
single-handed German resistance to the French occupation of the Ruhr 
in 1923, his insight and political judgment were unworthy of an intelligent 
child. As a man, his sufferings have perhaps expiated his personal faults, 
though the world is still struggling with the ultimate reckoning to which 
he so largely contributed. But when one realises that Thyssen, a reli- 
gious man and certainly not an evil man—perhaps, indeed, a good man 
—had more insight, judgment, honesty and courage than most Germans, 
one’s hands go up in horror at the blindness and unteachable folly of 
those who still believe that ‘‘ another Germany ”’ exists with whom a 
“mild” peace can be made—after which there will be good times and 
jollity for everyone. I Paid Hitler adds little to our real knowledge of 
the events that led up to the war; but it should contribute to under- 
standing of German character and the German spirit which, in war and 
in peace alike, set our world its most intractable problem. 


WAR BOOKS 


From WELLINGTON TO WAVELL. By Sir George Arthur. (Hutchinson, 
128. 6d.) THE SEVENTH QuarTER. By Philip C. Graves. (Hutchinson, 
gs. 6d.) WAVELL IN THE Mippie East. By Major-General H. Rowan- 
Robinson. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) NaAviEs OF THE U.S.A. AND JAPAN. 
By Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. (Rolls House Publishing Co., 1s.) 
AIRCRAFT AND Suirs OF THE U.S. Navy. (Hutchinson, 1s. 3d.) TANks. 
By Professor A. M. Low. (Hutchinson, 5s.) GRranp STRATEGY. By 
H. A. Sargeaunt and Geoffrey West. (Cape, 8s. 6d.) From this miscel- 
lany the judicious reader will gain much instruction about war in 
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general and the present war in particular. Sir George Arthur’s volume 
contains more than instruction. As one would expect from its author, 
its pages are rich with the humanity and wisdom born of a mellow 
experience. They are mainly concerned with the characters and qualities 
of British generals and commanders-in-chief (though one chapter deals 
with American generals) as exemplified in the various aspects of the 
military calling; and their mixture of comment, history, biography 
and telling anecdote is as agreeable as it is informed, urbane and often 
profound. 

With Mr. Graves’s volume we turn to the history of the war in that 
three months of gigantic developments, April 1 to June 30, 1941. In 
this, the seventh quarter of the war, Mr. Graves deals with such great 
events as the sinking of the Bismarck, the campaigns in the Balkans, 
Crete and Syria, the German riposte in Libya and the first stages of the 
German attack on Russia. But despite the welter of material which a 
record of these matters must digest, Mr. Graves, with his usual clarity 
and ease, finds room for diplomatic developments, the course of events 
in Britain, the Empire, and the United States, the most important poli- 
tical and Parliamentary happenings, and the growth of economic policy 
bearing on the war. 

Wavell in the Middle East covers what may be called the Mediterranean 
theatre of war during the whole period from the outbreak of war and the 
collapse of France through the Crete and Syrian campaigns. It is a clear, 
well-informed military account, whose pages bear the impress of the 
practical soldier’s experience and mind. Not least interesting are Major- 
General Rowan-Robinson’s conclusions, of which perhaps the most 
important is the need for effective co-ordination between the services. 
The Major-General’s testimony is welcome. Even those of us who are 
not soldiers have long felt that our main shortcomings in this war result 
from our mental attitude ; and if one of our needs is greater co-ordina- 
tion, this implies that we must shake up our minds, clear out cobwebs 
and prejudices, and approach all our problems with a clarity, energy and 
firmness of thought and will which have not always been over-con- 
spicuous even in quarters where they are especially needed. 

With the next three titles we turn to more specialised topics. Rear- 
Admiral Thursfield’s pamphlet gives a succinct but clear account of the 
development of the American and Japanese navies from the fatal Washing- 
ton conference onwards, together with a description and published details 
of the principal ships in both navies. Despite its small compass, Rear- 
Admiral Thursfield finds room for 29 profiles of ships of various types, 
three battleship deck-plans, and four pages of excellent photographs. 
Hutchinson’s Aircraft and Ships of the United States Navy comprises ovet 
60 pages of photographs, more than half dealing with naval aircraft and 
the rest with ships. Practically every photograph is accompanied by a 
brief summary of the principal published details about the aircraft ot 
ships illustrated. 
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Professor Low concerns himself wholly with tanks, and gives an 
excellent non-technical account of tanks themselves, their development, 
characteristics and uses. He also discusses tactics and anti-tank devices ; 
and the general reader will find much that is interesting and informative 
in his pages. 

The contents of Grand Strategy belies its title. The authors define 
“ grand strategy ” as concerned “‘ with the connections existing between 
war and the rest of the society or civilisation in which war occurs.” 
Since men must be masters of words and not their servants, no one can 
quarrel with this definition—though few will deny that it departs widely 
from the meaning most people would give to the term “ grand strategy.” 
This comment is, however, more than merely formal. It points to the 
important fact that, despite the title—or, rather, in accordance with their 
own definition of it—this book is really concerned, not with war as such, 
but with the problems of social change. The events of various wars 
(including the present one) are used by them to illustrate and comment on 
various aspects of social change ; and in their hands “ grand strategy ” 
really means the technique (if any) by which human societies can really 
direct their destinies. 

This is a large subject, and, of course, one of the first importance. 
Many minds must approach it in the ways best suited to them before out 
of painful experience the right lessons of wisdom and control can be 
learnt. But in our opinion, the authors of Grand Strategy have forced the 
material they select into arbitrary moulds. Their abstractions seem 
correspondingly barren. This is a pity, for both authors are plainly men 
of intelligence and good-will. It is to be hoped, therefore, that both will 
cast from their minds the intellectual naiveté which has led them to such 
unfortunate cobweb-spinning, and go back and think again. 


A MAN OF EXPERIENCES 


DIPLOMATICALLY SPEAKING. By Lloyd C. Griscom (John Murray, 
16s.) In the early nineties of the last century, when Mr. Griscom was 
hardly more than 18 years old, he found himself a guest at the yearly 
Foreign Office party in London. The gay scene constantly returned to 
him in dreams, and when ill-health put an end to his study of the law he 
took up diplomacy under the most favourable auspices, as Private Secre- 
tary to Mr. Bayard, the first United States Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. From thence he passed to Constantinople, Teheran, Tokio, 
Rio and finally, when only 34, became Ambassador in Rome. He was in 
Japan during the Russo-Japanese war and in Rome he was among the 
first to bring relief to the victims of the Messina earthquake. Wherever 
he and his plucky wife went, they lived their lives to the full, and his 
experiences, whether in London society, in the East or in Italy, are told 
with gusto. In the last European War, he crossed to Europe with a 
United States Division and became Liaison Officer between General 
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Pershing and the British War Office. He is, as is perhaps natural, highly 
laudatory of the American Army’s fighting exploits in France, and he is 
very indignant at the suggestion made to General Pershing by the French 
and British High Commands that the United States raw regiments should 
acquire war experience by being brigaded with the troops who had fought 
a relentless enemy for nearly four years. The plan was perhaps not quite 
as devoid of common sense as Mr. Griscom thinks ; it would have saved 
many American lives. 

It is fair to say, moreover, that whenever Mr. Griscom describes 
events within our own experience, our recollections and impressions 
do not always tally with his. The reader in a position to judge for himself 
will be increasingly inclined to mingle a grain of salt with the entertaining 
fare provided in this book. The story of a French air ace at a British 
headquarters, for instance, is frankly incredible. The author states that, 
in order to save the lives of their own airmen, the British commanders 
engaged French aviator stars to fight Richthofen, the famous German 
ace. How they knew where and when he was to appear is not explained. 
On one occasion the French ace refused to function unless the British 
General and several officers turned out of the best rooms to accommodate 
him and his amie, which request was meekly granted. Soldiers love a 
tall story and are not above pulling a comrade’s leg, but a man of Mr. 
Griscom’s worldly experience should have known better than to believe 
such a yarn. A sense of humour, however, is not given to all. 


BATTLES 


DESTRUCTION OF AN ARMY: The First Campaign in Libya, September, 
1940-February, 1941. Issued for the War Office by the Ministry of 
Information. THE DEFENCE oF Carats. By Eric Linklater. (Stationery 
Office, 7d. and 4d. respectively.) These pamphlet histories differ markedly 
in quality. The account of the first Libyan campaign consists of text 
and illustrations. The illustrations are superb; they include many 
first-rate “‘ action” pictures which give an excellent idea of the desert 
and, incidentally, of the horrible—but essential—wastefulness and 
destructiveness of war. A number of maps provide just that clear view 
of the field of fighting that map-makers should always aim at but rarely 
achieve. The text is another matter. It is not wholly without merit. 
The chapter on the desert is good, and conveys an idea both of the 
characteristics of the desert and of the military problems which it sets 
to both sides. The chapter on the work of the Long Range Desert 
Group is also good. In pages it tells for the first time the magnificent 
story of the handful of British soldiers whose skill, knowledge, fortitude 
and daring completely outwitted and ultimately destroyed far stronger 
Italian forces stationed deep in the desert in posts which the Italians 
thought unapproachable and impregnable. The L.R.D.G. displayed 
the British genius for war in one of its highest manifestations ; and this 
account brings out much of its merit. 
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highly Very different is the quality of the rest of the narrative. At best it is 
d he is not particularly illuminating. This pamphlet was written with all the 
French advantages of War Office knowledge, but what has emerged is so unin- 
should spired and jejeune that a careful reader of communiqués and war corre- 
fought spondents’ despatches can scarcely find a fresh word in it. Nor is the 
st quite information always correct. Thus, if the communiqués published at the 
2 saved time were accurate, fighting at Derna lasted six days and not three, as 

an ambiguous sentence on page 47 appears to state. Far worse than this 
scribes mediocrity of grasp and insight concealed beneath a style as slick and 
essions cheap as nail-polish are comments which describe (pp. 62-3) how “‘ phy- 
himself sically fit” the troops were during this campaign, and how “high” 
taining their spirits were ‘‘ as they must be among men sharing a great common 
British adventure.” ‘‘ Adventure” indeed! These men were fighting for their 
es that, country’s existence, neither did they go out to Egypt nor did we send 
vanders them there for the sake of some eupeptic secularised muscular Chris- 
serman tianity, and such vain hypocrisies ought to be expunged from any record 
slained. of their deeds. The rout of the Italians is explained (p. 55). ‘“‘ The 
British Italians were superior in number and equipment, but we were superior 
modate in the things that in the end always decide the 1ssue—leadership, and 
love a above all, the individual courage of the men.” Here is the genuine 
of Mr. 
believe 
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nauseous slime of Bloomsbury at its worst. Of course our men have 
courage ; of course some of our leaders are excellent ; but these qualities 
alone do not win or lose campaigns or wars. There is much mote to it 
than that—work, planning, quality of mind, discipline, training, tradition, 
character, luck, the God of battles. These things also come into the 
reckoning—though in ways that the compiler of such a sentence is 
obviously incapable of grasping. 

Fundamentally Destruction of an Army is propaganda—and home 
propaganda at that. The country neither wants nor needs officially made 
propaganda about the campaigns of this or any other of its wars. The 
duty of the War Office is to supply the facts in the form of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s despatches. There is then no particular objection to a 
popularised, simplified explanation written under his own name by someone 
with practical experience of war. The Back cannot be trusted to describe 
the Front. Beyond this neither War Office nor Ministry of Information 
has any business to go; and it would be all to the good if this issue 
were raised and thrashed out in the House of Commons. 

Major Linklater’s excellent pamphlet on the Calais action is very 
different. It is a meticulously careful account of what happened there, 
compiled from survivors’ statements. As such it is the first relatively 
full narrative of one of the greatest fights in which British troops have 
ever taken part. Major Linklater tells this story with the restrained but 
deep feeling its sombre and tragic magnificence deserves. Will the 
Ministry of Information please note ? 


THE INDISPENSABLE ‘‘ WHO’S WHO” 


The new Who's Who has come. This 1942 edition of an indispensable 
book of references containing some 40,000 autobiographies is beyond 
value in an office and on the shelf of anyone with a large correspondence. 
By its help we know who is Rt. Hon. and who is merely K. Who is 
married and who has children. We get an insight into the personality of 
public men and we learn, at first hand, what they think of themselves. 
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